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Myr principal object, in this publica- 
tion, is to exhibit ſuch a view of the 
Arrangement of my Lectures, as may 
facilitate the ſtudies of thoſe to whom 
they are addreſſed. In a courſe which 
employs more than five months, and 
which neceſſarily includes a great va- 
riety of diſquiſitions, it is difficult for 
a hearer to retain a, ſteady idea of the 
train of thought leading from one ſub- 
ject to another; and, of conſequence, 
the lectures, by aſſuming the appear- 
ance of detached diſcourſes, are in dan- 
ger of loſing the advantages arifing 
from connexion and method. The 


following 


CW) 

following Outlines will, I hope, not 
only obviate this inconvenience ; but 
will allow me, in future, a greater la- 
titude of illuſtration and digreſſion, 
than I could have indulged myſelt in 
with propriety, ſo long as my ſtudents 
were left to inveſtigate the chain of my 
doctrines by their own reflections. 

In the execution of this deſign, I 
have attempted, at the ſame time, to 
ſtate, under each head, a few funda- 
mental principles, which I was either 
anxious to impreſs on the memory of 
my hearers ; or which I thought might 
be uſeful to them, by relieving their 
attention during the diſcuſſion of a 
long or a difficult argument. 

The branch of Moral Philoſophy 
which relates to the Principles of Po- 


litics being leſs abſtract than the others, 
I 


188 } 

I have contented myſelf with a ſimple 
enumeration of the moſt important ar- 
ticles treated of in the third part of my 
courſe. It is ſcarcely neceſſary for me 
to mention, that, in this enumeration, 
I havenot aimed at any thing approach- 
ing to ſyſtematical arrangement; and 
that, in illuſtrating the titles it con- 
tains, I am obliged, by the term pre- 
ſcribed to my academical labours, to 
confine myſelf to very general ſketches. 
As ſoon as my other engagements al- 
low me ſufficient leiſure for ſuch an 
undertaking, I ſhall attempt a ſeparate 
courſe of lectures on this very exten- 
five and difficult ſubject. 

With reſpect to my general plan, 
thoſe who are in the ſmalleſt degree 
converſant with Ethical writers, will 


perceive, that, in its formation, I have 


been 
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been guided almoſt entirely by the 


train of my own ſpeculations. In fol- 
lowing the order which theſe preſcribed, 
I was far from proceeding on the ſup- 
poſition, that it was likely to poſſeſs, in 
the opinion of the public, advantages 
over the arrangements already propo- 
ſed : but it appeared to me reaſonable 
to think, that a plan reſulting from 
my own habits of thought, would pro- 
bably be better executed in my hands, 
than any one, how perfect ſoever, ſug- 
geſted by the views of another. 


DuGaLD STEWART. 


CoLLEGE or EpinBURkGn, } 
Nov. 8. 1793. 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


INTRODUCTION. 
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SECTION I. 


Of the Object of Philoſophy, and the Method of 
proſecuting Philoſophical Inquiries. 


1. ALL the different kinds of philoſophical 
inquiry, and all that practical knowledge 
which guides our conduct in life, preſuppoſe 
ſuch an eſtabliſned order in the ſucceſſion of 
events, as enables us to form conjectures con- 
cerning the future from the obſervation of 
the paſt. 


A 2, In 
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2: In the phenomena of the material world, 
and in many of the phenomena of mind, we 
expect with the moſt perfect confidence, that 
in the ſame combinations of circumſtances the 
ſame reſults will take place. The laws which 
regulate the courſe of human affairs are inveſ- 
tigated with much greater difficulty: But 
even in this claſs of events, ſuch a degree of 
order may frequently be traced as furniſhes 
general rules of great practical utility; and this 
order becomes the more apparent, in pro- 
portion as we generalize our obſeryations. 


3. Our knowledge of the laws of nature is 
entirely the reſult of obſervation and experi- 
ment ; for there is no inſtance in which we 
perceive ſuch a neceſſary connexion between 
two ſucceflive events, as might enable us to 
infer the one from the other by reaſoning a 
priori. We find from experience that certain 
events are inyariably conjoined, ſo that when 
we ſee the one, we expect the other ; but our 
knowledge in ſuch caſes extends no farther 


than to the fact. 
4. To 
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4. To aſcertain thoſe eſtabliſhed conjunc- 
tions of ſucceſſive events, which conſtitute the 
order of the univerſe ;—to record the pheno- 
mena which it exhibits to our obſervation, and 
to refer them to their general laws, is the 
great buſineſs of philoſophy. —Lord Bacon 
was the firſt perſon who was fully aware of 
the importance of this fundamental truth.— 
The antients conſidered philoſophy as the 
ſcience of cauſes ; and hence were led to ma- 
ny ſpeculations, to which the human faculties 
are altogether incompetent, 


5. The ultimate object of philoſophical in- 
quiry is the ſame which every man of plain 
underſtanding propoſes to himſelf, when he 
remarks the events which fall under his ob- 
ſervation, with a view to the future regula- 
tion of his conduct, The more knowledge of 
this kind we acquire, the better can we ac- 
commodate our plans to the eſtabliſhed order 
of things, and avail ourſelves of natural Powers 


and Agents for accompliſhing our purpoſes. 
A2 6. The 
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6. The knowledge of the Philoſopher differs 
from that ſagacity which directs uneducated 

men in the buſineſs of life, not in kind, but 
in degree, and in the manner in which it is 
acquired- - 1/2, By artificial combinations of 
gircumſtances, or, in other words by experi- 
mente, he diſcovers many natural conjunc- 
tions which would not have occurred ſpon- 
taneouſly to his obſervation. 2dly, By inveſti- 
gating the general Laws of Nature, and by 
reaſoning from them ſynthetically, he can 
often trace an eſtabliſhed order, where a mere 
obſerver of facts would perceive nothing but 
irregularity. —This laſt proceſs of the mind 
is more . peculiarly dignified with the name 
of Philoſophy; and the object of the rules of 
philoſophiſing is to explain, in what manner 
it ought to be conducted. 


7. The knowledge which is acquired of the 
courſe of Nature by mere obſervation, is ex- 
tremely limited, and extends only to caſes 
in which the uniformity of the obſerved phe- 
nomena is apparent to our lenſes, This hap- 


pens 
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pens, either when one ſingle law of nature 
operates ſeparately, or when different laws 
are always combined together in the ſame 
manner. In moſt inſtances, however, when 
different laws are combined, the reſult va- 
ries in every particular cafe, according to the 
different circumſtances of the combination; 
and it is only by knowing what the laws are 
which are concerned in any expected phe- 
nomenon, and by conſidering in what man- 
ner they modify each other's effects, that the 
reſult can be predicted. 


8, Hence it follows, that the firſt ſtep in 
the ſtudy of Philoſophy is to aſcertain the ſim- 
ple and general laws on which the compli- 
cated phenomena of the univerſe depend. 
Having obtained theſe laws, we may pro- 
ceed ſafely to reaſon concerning the effect re- 
ſulting from any given combination of them. 
In the former inſtance, we are ſaid to carry 
on our inquiries in the way of Analy/is; in 
the latter in that of Syntheſis. 

9. To 
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9. To this method of philoſophiſing, 
(which is commonly diſtinguiſhed by the ti- 
tle of the Method of Induction), we are in- 
debted for the rapid progreſs which phyſical 
knowledge has made ſince the time of Lord 
Bacon. The publication of his writings fixes 

one of the moſt important æras in the hiſtory 
of ſcience. Not that the reformation which 
has ſince taken place in the plan of philoſo- 
phical inquiry 1s to be aſcribed entirely to 
him : For although he did more to forward it 
than any other individual, yet his genius and 
writings ſeem to have been powerfully in- 
fluenced by the circumſtances and character 
of the age in which he lived; and there can 
be little doubt that he only accelerated an 
event which was already prepared by many 
concurrent cauſes. 


S E C- 
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SECTION II. 


Application of the foregoing Principles to the 
Philoſophy of the Human Mind. 


10. TRE reformation in the plan of philo- 
ſophical inquiry which has taken place during 
the two laſt centuries, although not entirely 
confined to phyſics, has not extended in the 
ſame degree to the other branches of ſcience; 
as ſufficiently appears from the prevailing 
ſcepticiſm with reſpe& to the principles of 
metaphyſics and of moral philoſophy. This 
ſcepticiſm can only be corrected by applying 
to theſe ſubjects the method of induction. 


11. As all our knowledge of the material 
world reſts ultimately on facts aſcertained by 
obleryation, fo all our knowledge of the human 
mind reſts ultimately on facts for which we have 
the evidence of our own conſciouſneſs, An at- 
tentive examination of ſuch facts will lead in 

time 
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time to the general principles of the human 
conſtitution, and will gradually form a ſcience 
of mind not inferior in certainty to the ſci- 
ence of body. Of this ſpecies of inveſtigation, 
the works of Dr Reid furniſh many valuable 
examples, 


12, The objections which have been ſtated 
by ſome writers of the preſent age to the 
conclufions of thoſe metaphyficians who have 
attempted to apply the method of induction 
to the ſcience of mind, are perfectly ſimilar 
to the charge which was at firſt brought a- 
gainſt the Newtonian doctrine of gravitation, 
as being a revival of the occult qualities of 
the Ariſtotelians.— In all our inquiries, whe- 
ther they relate to matter or to mind, the bu- 
ſineſs of philoſophy is confined to a reference 
of particular facts to other facts more gene- 
ral; and our moſt ſucceſsful reſearches muſt 
always terminate in the diſcovery of ſome 
law of nature, of which no explanation can 
be given, 

SR c- 
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SECTION III. 


Cauſes of the flow Progreſs of Human Know- 
ledge ; more particularly of the Philoſopby 
of the Human Mind, and of the Sciences 
immediately connected with it. 


13. Son of the chief of theſe may be re- 
ferred to the following heads. 


(1.) The imperfections of language, both 
as an inſtrument of thought and a medium 
of communication, 


(2.) Miſtakes about the proper object of 
philoſophy, and the method of proſecuting 
philoſophical inquiries. 


(3.) A diſpoſition to graſp at general prin- 
ciples, without ſubmitting to the previous 
ſtudy of particular facts. 

B (4.) Dit- 
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(4.) Difficulty of aſcertaining facts, parti- 
cularly in the ſciences immediately connect- 
ed with the philoſophy of the human mind. 


(s.) The great part of life which is ſpent 
in making uſeleſs literary acquiſitions, 


(6.) Prejudices ariſing from a reverence 
for great names, and from the influence of lo- 
cal inſtitutions. | 


(7.) A predilection for ſingular or para- 
doxical opinions. FESTE 


($.) A diſpoſition to unlimited ſcepticiſm, 


OUTLINES 


OUTLINES 


MORAL PHIL OSOPHY. 


SUBJECT AND ARRANGEMENT OF THIS 
TREATISE. 


1. Tn object of Moral Philoſophy is to 
aſcertain the general rules of a wiſe and vir- 
tuous conduct in life, in ſo far as theſe rules 
may be diſcovered by the unaſſiſted light of 
nature; that is, by an examination of the 
Principles of the human conſtitution, and of 
the circumſtances in which man is placed. 


2. In examining the principles of our con- 
ſtitution with this view, our inquiries may be 
B 2 arranged 
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arranged under three heads; according as 
they refer, | | 


(1.) To the intellectual powers of man, 
(2.) To his active and moral powers. And 


(3.) To man, conſidered as the member of 
a political body. 


3. Of theſe articles the two firſt coincide 
with the common diviſion of human nature 
into the powers of the underſtanding and 
thoſe of the will ; a diviſion of great antiqui- 
ty, and which (abſtracting from the effects of 
political inſtitutions) exhauſts the whole of 
Moral Philoſophy. As man, however, except- 
ing in his rudeſt ſtate, has been always found 
connected with a political community, the prin- 
ciples which lay the foundation of this ſpecies. 
of union may be regarded as univerſal and 
eſſential principles of our conſtitution ; and, 
without an examination of them, it is impoſ- 


fible for us to have a juſt idea of our ſituation 
in 
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in the world, and of the moſt important du- 
ties we owe to our fellow-creatures. This 
laſt branch of the ſubject has, beſides, a more 
intimate connection with the other two than 
might at firſt be apprehended : for it is in 
the political union, and in the gradual im- 
provement of which it is ſuſceptible, that 
nature has made a proviſion for a gradual 
developement of our intellectual and moral 
powers, and for a proportional enlargement 
in our capacities of enjoyment ; and it is by 
the particular forms of their political inſtitu- 
tions that thoſe opinions and habits which 
conſtitute the Manners of nations are chiefly 
determined. How intimately theſe are con- 
nected with the progreſs and the happineſs of 
the race will appear in the ſequel. 


OUTLINES 


OUTLINES 


or 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY: 


PART I. 


OF THE INTELLECTUAL POWERS OF MAN». 


4. Tux mott important of theſe are com. 
prehended in the following enumeration: 


(1.) Conſciouſneſs. 
(2.) Powers of external perception. 


(3.) Attention, 


(4.) Conception. 


(59 Ab- 
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(5.) Abſtraction. 
SAAHKIITV 0 
(6.) Aſſociation of ideas. 
C© 
(7. Memory. 
e eee 
| (8.) Imagination, 


A (9.) Powers of judgment and reaſoning. 


5. Beſide theſe intellectual faculties which 
in ſome degree are common to the whole 
ſpecies, there are other more complicated 
powers or capacities, which are gradually 
formed by particular habits of. ſtudy or of 
buſineſs.” Such are, the Power of Taſte ; a 
Genius for Poetry, for Painting, for Muſic, 
for Mathematics; with all the various intel- 
lectual habits acquired an the different pro- 
feſſions of life. To analyſe ſuch compound- 
ed powers into the more ſimple and general 
principles of our nature, forms one of the 
moſt intereſting ſubjects of philoſophical diſ- 
quiſition, 50720! 

d f 6. To 
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6. To this branch of our conſtitution may 
alſo be referred thoſe auxiliary faculties and 
principles, which are eſſential to our intel- 
lectual improvement, or very intimately 
connected with it; in particular, the facul. 
ty of communicating our thoughts by arbi- 
trary ſigns, and the principle of imitation. 
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SECTION I. 
Conſciouſneſs. 


7. Tuis word denotes the immediate know- 
ledge which the mind has of its ſenſations and 
thoughts, and, in general, of all its preſent 
operations. 


8. Of all the preſent operations of the 
mind Conſciouſneſs is an inſeparable con- 
comitant. 


9. The belief with which it is attended 
has been conſidered as the moſt irreſiſti- 
ble of any; inſomuch that this ſpecies of 
evidence has never been queſtioned : and 
yet it reſts on the ſame foundation with every 
other kind of belief to which we are deter- 


mined by the conſtitution of our nature. 


19, We 
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10. We cannot properly be ſaid to be 
conſcious of our own exiſtence, It is ſuggeſt- 
ed to us by thoſe ſenſations and operations 
of which we are conſcious. 


11. From Conſciouſneſs and Memory we 
acquire the notion, and are impreſſed with a 
conviction, of our own perſonal identity. 


C2 SECTION 
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SECTION II. 


Of the Powers of External Perception. 
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ARTICLE FIRST. 


Of Perception in general, 


12. Oux notions both of body and of mind 
are merely relative ; that is, we can define 
the former only by the qualities perceived by 
our ſenfes, and the latter by the operations 
of which we are conſcious. 
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13. As the qualities of body bear no re- 
ſemblance to the operations of mind, we are 
unavoidably led to conſider them as perfectly 
diſtin objects of our knowledge; each of 
which muſt be ſtudied in its own peculiar way: 
The one by attention to the ſubjects of our 
Conſciouſneſs ; the other by attention to the 
objects of our Perceptions, —This is not a hy- 

potheſis, 
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potheſis, but a fact, which is implied in the 
only notions of body and of mind that we 
are capable of forming. 


14. It appears, however, from the pheno- 
mena of perception, and alſo from thoſe of 
voluntary motion, that the connection be- 
tween body and mind is extremely intimate; 
and various theories have been propoſed, to 
explain the manner in which it is carried on. 
All theſe theories relate to a ſubject placed 
beyond the reach of our faculties ; and con- 
cerning which it is impoſſible for us to aſcer- 
tain any thing, but the laws by which the 
connexion is regulated. 


15. In order to form an accurate notion of 
the Laws of Perception, it is neceſſary to at- 
tend to the diſtin meanings of the words 
Senſation and Perception. The former expreſ- 
ſes merely that change in the ſtate of the 
mind which is produced by an impreſſion 
upon an organ of ſenſe; of which change 
we can conceive the mind to be conſcious, 

without 
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without any knowledge of external objects. 
—The word Perception expreſſes the know 
ledge we obtain, by means of our ſenſations, 
of the qualities of matter. 


16. It is neceſſary alſo to attend to the diſ- 
tinction between Primary and Secondary qua- 
lities. The former, although perceived in 
conſequence” of certain ſenſations excited in 
our minds, are always apprehended as exter- 
nal and independent exiſtences; and the no- 
tions of them we form have in general no re- 
ference to the ſenſations by which they are 
ſuggeſted. The truth ſeems to be, that 
theſe ſenſations were intended by nature to 
perform merely the oſſice of ſigns, without at- 
tracting any notice to themſelves; and, as 
they are ſeldom accompanied either with 
pleaſure or pain, we acquire an habitual in- 
uttention to them in early infancy, which is 

not eaſily to be ſurmounted in our maturer 
years. The beſt examples of this claſs of qua- 
lities are tangible Extenſion and Figure, — 


Hardneſs and Softneſs are commonly refer- 
red 
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red to the ſame claſs; but the propriety of 
this arrangement may be doubted. 


17. Our notions of ſecondary qualities are 
merely relative; the ſenſations which cor- 
reſpond to them informing us of nothing but 
of the exiſtence of certain unknown cauſes 
by which they are produced. What we 
know of the nature of theſe cauſes 1s the re- 
ſult of ſubſequent philoſophical inveſtigation. 
Smell, Sound, Taſte, Colour, are inſtances of 
this claſs of qualities. The names of ſecon- 
dary qualities are in all languages ambiguous 
the ſame word expreſſing the ſenfation, and 
the unknown cauſe by which it is excited. 
Hence may be derived an explanation of the 
Carteſian paradox, with reſpect to the non- 
exiſtence of heat, cold, {mell, ſound, &c. 


18. As our ſenſations have no reſemblance 
to the qualities of matter, it has puzzled phi- 
loſophers to explain in what manner our no- 
tions of primary qualities are acquired. It is 

this 
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this difficulty that has given riſe to the mo- 
dern ſcepticiſm concerning the non-exiſtence 
of matter. 


19. According to the antient theory of 
perception, ſenfible qualities are perceived 
by. means of images or ſpecies propagated 
from external objects to the mind, by the or- 
gans of ſenſe. Theſe images (which ſince 
the time of Deſcartes have been commonly 
called Idea) were ſuppoſed to be reſemblan- 
ces of the ſenſible qualities; and, like the im- 
preſſion of a ſeal on wax, to tranſmit their 


form without their matter. This hy pothe- 


ſis is now commonly diſtinguiſhed by the title 
of the Ideal Theory. 


20. On the principles of this theory, Ber- 
keley demonſtrated that the exiſtence of 
matter is impoſſible: for, if we have no 
knowledge of any thing which does not 
reſemble our ideas or ſenſations, it fol- 
lows that we have no knowledge of any 

2 thing 
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thing whoſe exiſtence is independent of our 
perceptions. 


21. If the Ideal Theory be admitted, the 

foregoing argument againſt the exiſtence of 
matter, is concluſive ; but the theory is un- 
ſupported by evidence, and is even inconceiv- 
able. That we have notions of external qua- 
lities perfectly unlike to our ſenſations, or to 
any thing of which we are immediately con- 
ſcious, is a fa&# ; nor ought we to diſpute the 
reality of what we perceive, becauſe we can- 
not reconcile this fact with our received philo- 
ſophical ſyſtems. 


22, Dr Reid, who firſt called the Ideal 
Theory in queſtion, offers no argument to 
prove that the material world exiſts]; but con- 
ſiders our belief of it as an ultimate fact in our 
nature. It reſts on the ſame foundation with 
our belief of the reality of our ſenſations, which 
nv man has diſputed. 


23. Beſide the Ideal Theory, other at- 
D tempts 
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tempts have been made to explain in what 
manner the communication between mind 
and matter 1s carried on, in the caſe of per- 
ception.—Leibnitz's ſyſtem of pre-eſtabliſhed 
Harmony, taking for granted the impoſſibi- 
lity of any immediate connection between 
two ſubſtances eſſentially different, repreſents 
the human mind and human body as two 
independent machines, adjuſted, at their firſt 
formation, to an invariable correſpondence 
with each other, like two clocks made to 
correſpond in all their movements. In this 
manner, he conceived the phenomena of 
perception, and alſo thoſe of voluntary mo- 


tion, to be produced, 


24. The following are the moſt important 
general laws of our perceptions, as far as we 
can infer them from acknowledged facts. 


(.) The object, either immediately, or by 
means of ſome material medium, muſt make 
an impreſſion on the organ. 
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(2.) By means of the organ, an impreſſion 
is made on the nerves. | 


(3.) By means of the nerves, an impreſſion 
is made on the brain. 


25. With reſpect, however, to the manner 
in which this proceſs is carried on, and even 
with reſpect to the nature of the changes 
that take place in the nerves and brain, in the 
caſe of perception, we are hitherto ignorant; 
nor does there ſeem to be any probability 
that we ſhall ever obtain ſatisfactory infor- 
mation. Phyſiologiſts. as well as metaphy- 
ſicians, have, in this inſtance, too frequently 
loſt ſight of the juſt rules of philoſophiſing, 
and have propoſed many conjectures which 
afford no explanation of the phenomena in 
queſtion, and which have ſometimes led to 
dangerous concluſions. 
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SECTION II. 
Of the Powers of External Perception. 


* 


ARTICLE SECOND. 


Of the Laws of Perception in the caſe of our different 
Senſer. 


26. Our external ſenſes are commonly 
reckoned to be five in number, and the ſame 
enumeration has been adopted by the ſound- 
eſt philoſophers. An attempt has been made 
by ſome writers to reſolve all our ſenſes into 
that of feeling; but this ſpeculation has 
plainly proceeded from over-refinement, and 
has no tendency to illuſtrate the ſubje& of 


inquiry. 


27. Of our five ſenſes there are two, viz. 
Touch and Taſte, in which there muſt be an 
immediate 
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immediate application of the object to the 
organ. In the other three, the object is per 
ceived at a diſtance, by the intervention of a 


material medium. 


28. The qualities perceived by Smelling. 
Taſting, and Hearing, are ſecondary; that 
is, they are known to us only as the cauſes 
of certain ſenſations. Abſtracting, therefore, 
from our other organs of perception, theſe 
ſenſes could give us no information con- 
cerning external objects. 


29. Any one of theſe ſenſes, however, 
might ſuggeſt to the mid (or furniſh the oc- 
caſions of our forming) the ſimple ideas or no- 
tions of Number, Time, Cauſation, Exiſtence, 
Perſonal Identity, and many others. 


30. The ſenſe of Touch is ſpread over the 
whole ſurface of the body; but the hand is more 
particularly appropriated to this mode of per- 


ception; in conſequence, partly, of its anatomi- 
cal ſtructure, and, partly, of the greater de- 
gree 
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gree of attention we give to the impreſſions 
which are made on it. 


31. Some of the qualities perceived by 
this ſenſe are primary, others ſecondary.— 53 
In all its different perceptions, however, there 
is one common circumſtance; that we are 
not only made acquainted with the exiſtence 
of ſome quality or other, but with the parti- 
cular part of the body to which the external 
object is applied. It is probably owing to 
this, that we refer to Touch a variety of ſen- 
ſations which have little or no reſemblance to 
each other; Heat, Itching, Pain, &c. All of 
theſe ſuggeſt to us the local ſituation of their 
exciting cauſes ; and hence we refer them to 
the ſame claſs. 


32. The hand is uſeful in two reſpects: 
1. For examining the properties of bodies, 
and the laws of the material world ; of which 
properties and laws none of our other ſenſes, 
unaſſiſted by that of Touch, could convey to 


us any accurate knowledge. 2. For the prac- 
tice 
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tice of the mechanical arts.—The advantages 
we derive from it in theſe reſpects are ſo great, 
that ſome philoſophers, fond of paradoxical o- 
pinions, have aſcribed to it entirely our intel- 
lectual ſuperiority over the brutes. 


33. The importance of this organ to man 
ſufficiently intimates the intentions of nature 
with reſpect to his ordinary poſture ; and af- 
fords a refutation of thoſe theories which at- 
tempt to claſs him with the quadrupeds. 


34. The deſcription of the Eye, and of the 
manner in which the pencils of rays, proceed- 
ing from the different points of a viſible ob- 
ject, are collected by the refractive powers of 
the humours, ſo as to form a picture on the 
retina, belongs properly to optics; but there 
are many queſtions ariſing from this ſubjeR, 
which are intimately connected with the phi. 
loſophy of the human mind, and which op- 
tical writers have in vain attempted to re- 


ſolve on the common principles of their ſci. 
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ence. - Such are all the queſtions that relate 
to the moſt ſimple and general laws of viſion. 
Theſe laws are fats which the optician muſt 
aſſume as the ground-work of his reaſoning ; 
not difficulties which he is called on to ex- 


plain, 


35. Among the phenomena of viſion, more 
immediately connected with the philoſophy 
of the human mind, the moſt important are 
thoſe. which depend on the diſtinction be- 
tween the original and the acquired percep- 
tions of ſight. Prior to experience, all that 
we perceive by this ſenſe is ſuperficial ex- 
tenſion and figure, with varieties of colour and 
of illumination. In conſequence, however, of 
a compariſon between the perceptions of 
fight and of touch, the viſible appearances 
of objects, together with the correſpondent 
affections of the eye, become ſigns of their 
tangible qualities, and of the diſtances at 
which they are placed from the organ. In 
ſome 
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ſome caſes our judgement proceeds on a va- 
riety of theſe circumſtances combined toge- 
ther; and yet ſo rapidly is the intellectual 
proceſs performed, that the perception ſeems 
to be perfectly inſtantaneous, , 


36. This diſtinction, between the original 
and the acquired perceptions of ſight, leads to 
an explanation of many curious phenomena, 
which had long puzzled thoſe opticians who 


confined their attention to the mathematical 
principles of Dioptrics. But to the ſtudent 


of Moral Philoſophy it 1s intereſting, chiefly, 
as it affords a palpable and an acknow- 
ledged proof, that the mind may carry on 
intellectual proceſſes which leave no trace 
in the memory, 


37. Two other celebrated queſtions con- 
cerning viſion are intimately connected with 
the philoſophy of the mind, and furniſh a fa- 
vourable opportunity for illuſtrating the li- 
mits which nature has preſcribed to our in- 
quiries on the ſubject of perception. The 


E one 


24 
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one relates to our ſceing objects ere, by 
means of inverted images on the retina ; the 
other, to our feetng objects ſingle with two 


eyes. 


38. Both of theſe queſtions are placed in 
a very juſt light by Dr Reid in his Inquiry; 
whoſe obſervations with reſpect to them fur- 
niſh, perhaps, the beſt examples that have 
yet appeared, of the application of the me- 
thod of induction to this branch of ſcience, 


39. Some of the qualities perceived by 
ſight are primary, others ſecondary. Exten- 
lion and figure belong to the former claſs ; 
colour and varieties of illumination, to the 


i 


* 


latter, 


SECTION 
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SECTION III. 
Of Attention. 


40. Ir appears from the acquired percep- 
tions of ſight, that a proceſs of thought may 
be carried on by the mind, without leaving 
any trace in the memory; and many facts 
prove, that impreſſions may be made on our 
organs of ſenſe, and yet be forgotten next 
moment. In ſuch caſes, our want of recol- 
lection is aſcribed, even in ordinary con- 
verſation, to a want of attention; ſo that it 
ſeems to be a principle ſufficiently aſcertain- 
ed by common experience, that there is a 
certain act or exertion of the mind, neceſ- 
ſary to fix in the memory, the thoughts and 
the perceptions of which we are conſcious. 
This act is one of the ſimpleſt of all our in- 
tellectual operations, and yet it has been ve- 

E 2 ry 
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ry little noticed by writers on pneumato- 
logy. . | 


41. Having eſtabliſhed the certainty of 
the general fact, by an induction of particu- 
lars, we are entitled, by all the rules of ſound 
philoſophiſing, to employ it as a principle for 
the explanation of other phenomena. Many 
very curious ones which are commonly re- 
ferred to other cauſes, are reſolveable into 
this principle, in a manner equally ſimple 
and ſatisfatory, . * 


SECTION 
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SECTION IV. 


Of Conception. 


42. Tux lower animals, as far as we 


are able to obſerve, are entirely occupied 


with their preſent ſenſations and perceptions; 
but man is poſſeſſed of a faculty by which he 


can repreſent to himſelf ſenſations of which 
he has been formerly conſcious, and exter- 
nal objects which he has formerly perceived. 
This faculty may be conveniently diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the name of Conception. 


43. The objects of ſome ſenſes are more ea- 
fily conceived than thoſe of others ; above 
all, the objects which are perceived by the 


eye. The power of conception, however, 


may, in the caſe of all our ſenſes, be greatly 
improved by experience, | 
44. It 
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44. It is commonly underſtood, that Con- 
ception is accompanied with no belief of the 
exiſtence of its objects; but various conſide- 
rations render this opinion ſomewhat doubt- 


ful. 


45. This faculty has obviouſly a very inti- 
mate connection with the body. The con- 
ception of a pungent taſte, produces a ruſh of 
ſaliva into the mouth. The conception of 
an inſtrument of torture applied to any mem- 
ber of the body, produces a ſhock ſimilar to 
what would be occaſioned by its actual ap- 
plication. 


SECTION 
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. SxcTion V. 


Of Abſtraction. 


46. By our perceptive powers we are made 
acquainted only with what is particular or 
individual ; but this deſcription comprehends 
a very ſmall part of the ſubjects about which 
our thoughts are employed. In by far the 
greater number of inſtances, our reaſonings 
relate to claſſes or genera of objects or of e- 
vents. 


47. The proceſs of claſſification ſuppoſes a 
power of attending to ſome of the qualities, 
or circumſtances of objects and events, and 
of withdrawing the attention from the reſt. 
This power is called by logicians, Abſtraction. 
It may be defined, in more general terms, 
Ihe Faculty by which the mind ſeparates 
the combinations which are preſented to it, 
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in order to ſimplify the objects of its conſi- 
* deration.” | 


48. An appellative, or a generic word, is 

2 name applicable in common to a number of 
individuals, which agree with each other in 
ſome particulars, and differ in others. By 
means of ſuch words, we are enabled to rea- 
fon concerning clafſes of objects and claſſes 
of events, and to arrive at general concluſions 
comprehending under them a multitude of 
particular truths. The uſe which is made in 
algebra of the letters of the alphabet, affords 
the beſt illuſtration of the nature of general 
reaſoning, and of the principles on which it 
proceeds. Theſe principles were long miſun- 
derſtood by philoſophers, who imagined that 
a generic word expreſſes an actual exiſtence 
diſtin& from the individuals of which the ge- 
nus is compoſed; and that the mind has a 
faculty of directing its attention to this ge- 
neral IDEA or ESSENCE, without the media- 
tion of language. Hence much of the myſ- 
tery 
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tery which ſtill prevails in the abſtract ſci- 


ences, 


49. As it is by language alone, that we are 
rendered capable of general reaſoning, one 
of the moſt valuable branches of logic is that. 


W which relates to the uſe of words. Too little 


attention has hitherto been beſtowed on this 
ſubject. . 


50. It is not, however, ſufficient that we 
guard againſt error, in aſcertaining the truth 
of our general principles. However accu- 
rately juſt they may be in themſelves, con- 
ſidered as ſpeculative maxims; they muſt al- 
ways be applied, in actual practice, with the 
utmoſt caution. To illuſtrate the advantages 
reſulting from the proper uſe of them, and 
the miſtakes produced by their abuſe, would 
form another very important article in a phi. 
loſophical ſyſtem of logic. 


51. A habit of abſtract ſpeculation, un- 
corrected by experience; and a habit of un- 
F enlightened 
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enlightened practice, without the aid of gene. 
ral principles; are two oppoſite extremes, to 
which we are liable, in the conduct of the un- 
derſtanding. Few men are to be found, who 


have not acquired, in early life, a manifeſt 
bias either to the one or to the other. 
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StcTilon VI. 
Of the Aſſociation of Ideas, 


52, Tux effect of cuſtom in connecting 
together different thoughts, in ſuch a manner, 
that the one ſeems ſpontaneouſly to follow the 
other, is one of the moſt obvious facts with 
reſpect to the operations of the mind. To 
this law of our conſtitution, modern philoſo- 
phers have given the name of the Aſſociation 
of Ideas. —Of late, the phraſe has been uſed 
in a more extenſive ſenſe, to denote the ten- 
dency which our thoughts have to ſucceed 
each other in a regular train; whether the 
connection between them be eflabliſhed by 
cuſtom, or ariſe from ſome other aſſociating 
principle, 


— 


53. What the different circumſtances are, 
which regulate the ſucceſſion of our thoughts, 
it is not poſſible, perhaps, to enumerate com- 

2 pletely 
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pletely. The following are ſome of the moſt 

remarkable: Reſemblance, Analogy, Con- 

| trariety, Vicinity in Place, Vicinity in Time, 

Relation of Cauſe and Effect, Relation of 

Means and End, Relation of Premiſes and 

Concluſion. Whether ſome of theſe may not 

be reſolvable into others, it is not very mate- 

rial to enquire.—The moſt powerful of all the 

aſſociating principles is undoubtedly Cuſtom; 

; and it is that which leads to the moſt impor. 
tant inquiries of a practical nature. 


54. Among the aſſociating principles al. 

8 ready enumerated, there is an important dif. 
tinction. The relations on which ſome of 
them are founded are obvious; and connect 
our thoughts together, when the attention is 
not directed particularly to any ſubject. O- 
ther relations are diſcovered only in conſe- 
quence of efforts of meditation or ſtudy. Of 
the former kind are the relations of Reſem- 
blance and Analogy, of Vicinity in Time 
and Place; of the latter, the Relations of 


Cauſe and Effect, of Premiſes and Conclu- 
ſion. 
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fion. It is owing to this diſtinction, that 
tranſitions, which would be highly offenſive 
in philoſophical writing, are the moſt pleaſ- 
ing of any in poetry, 


55. In ſo far as the train of our thoughts 
is regulated by the laws of Aſſociation, it de- 
pends on cauſes, of the nature of which we 
are ignorant, and over which we have no 
direct or immediate controul. At the ſame 
time, it is evident, that the will has ſome in- 
fluence over this part of our conſtitution. To 
aſcertain the extent and the limits of this 
influence, is a problem of equal curioſity and 


importance. 


56. We have not a power of ſummoning 
up any particular thought, till that thought 
firſt ſollicit our notice. Among a crowd, how- 
ever, which preſent themſelves, we can chuſe 
and reject, We can detain a particular 
thought, and thus check the train that would 


otherwiſe have taken place. 
57. The 
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57. The indirect influence of the will over 
the train of our thoughts is very extenſive. 
It is exerted chiefly in two ways: 1. By an 
effort of attention, we can check the ſpon- 
taneous courſe of our ideas, and give efficacy 
to thoſe aſſociating principles which prevail 
in a ſtudious and collected mind. 2. By 
practice, we can ſtrengthen a particular aſſo- 
ciating principle to ſo great a degree, as to 
acquire a command over a particular claſs of 
our ideas. | 


58. The effect of habit, in ſubjecting to the 
will thoſe intellectual proceſſes, which are the 
foundation of wit, of poetical fancy, of in- 
vention in the arts and ſciences; and, above 
all, its effect in forming a talent for extem- 
pore elocution, furniſh ſtriking illuſtrations 
of this laſt remark. | 


59. Of all the difterent parts of our con- 
ſtitution, there is none more intereſting to 
the ſtudent of moral philoſophy than the laws 
which regulate the Aſſociation of Ideas. 

From 
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From the intimate and almoſt indiſſoluble 
combinations, which we are thus led to form 
in infancy and in early youth, may be traced 
many of our ſpeculative errors; many of our 
moſt powerful principles of action; many 
perverſions of our moral judgement ; and ma- 
ny of thoſe prejudices which miſlead us in 
the conduct of life. By means of a judicious 
education, this ſuſceptibility of the infant 
mind might be rendered ſubſervient not on- 
ly to moral improvement, but to the enlarge- 
ment and multiplication of our capacities of 
enjoyment. 


SECTION 
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SEK TION VII. 
Of Memory. 


60. T nx theories which attempt to account 
for the phenomena of Memory, by means of 
impreſſions and traces in the brain, are en- 
tirely hypothetical ; and throw no light on 
the ſubje& which they profeſs to explain. 

61. This faculty appears, indeed, to de- 
pend much on the ſtate of the body ; as may 
be inferred. from the effects of intoxication, 
diſeaſe, and old age, A collection of facts 
with reſpe& to theſe effects, as they are di- 
verſified in different inſtances, would form a 
valuable addition to our knowledge, and 
might lead to important concluſions. 


62. On a ſuperficial view of the ſubject, 
the original differences among men, 1n their 
capacities of memory, would ſeem to be im- 
menſe. But there is reaſon for thinking that 
theſe 
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theſe differences are commonly over-rated ; 
and that due allowances are not made for the 
; diverſity of appearance which the human 
mind muſt neceſſarily exhibit, in this reſpect; 
in conſequence of the various walks of obſer- 
vation and of ſtudy, to which mankind are 


led, partly by natural propenſity, and ** 
by accidental ſituation. 


63. Independent of any inequalities in the 
original capacity, there are remarkable va- 
ricties of memory, which lay the foundation 
of important diſtinctions among individuals 
nn point of intellectual character. 


64. Theſe varieties ariſe chiefly, from the 
different modes in which the conſtituent qua- 
lities of memory are combined in different 
inſtances. The perfection of memory is to 
unite Suſceptibility, Retentiveneſs, and Rea- 
dineſs : but ſuch an union is rare ; and any 
extraordinary improvement that is beſtowed 
on one of theſe qualities is generally pur- 
chaſed at the expence of the others. 

G SECTION 
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'SxCTLION VIII. 


Of Imagination. 


64. Tur province of Imagination is to fe- 
lect qualities and circumſtances from a yarie- 
ty of different objects; and, by combining 
and diſpoſing theſe, to form a new creation of 
its own, In this appropriated ſenſe of the 
word, it coincides with what ſome authors 
have called Creative or Poetical Imagination. 


66. This Power is not a fimple faculty; 
but reſults from the combination of ſeveral 
different ones. The effort, for example, of 
the painter, in compoſing an ideal landſcape, 
implies Conception, which enables him to 
repreſent to himſelf thoſe beautiful fcenes in 
nature, out of which his ſelection is to be 
made; Abſtraction, which ſeparates the ſe- 
lected materials from the qualities and eir- 
cumſtances connected with them in the me- 


r and Judgement or Taſte, which ſe- 
lects 
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lects the materials, and directs their combina- 


tion. 


67. The nature and province of imagina- 
tion are moſt clearly exemplified, in the arts 
which convey pleaſure to the mind by new 
modifications and combinations of beauties 
originally perceived by the eye. The ope- 
rations of imagination, in this particular in- 
ſtance, ſerve to illuſtrate the intellectual pro- 
ceſſes, by which the mind deviates from the 
models preſented to it by experience, and 
forms to itſelf new and untried objects of pur- 


Y3 ſuit, in thoſe analogous but leſs palpable ca- 
ral ſes, which fall under the conſideration of the 


moraliſt. It is in conſequence of ſuch pro- 
ceſſes, (which how little ſoever they may be 
attended to, are habitually paſſing in the 
thoughts of all men) that human affairs exhi- 
bit ſo buſy and fo various a ſcene; tending, 


in one inſtance, to improvement, and, in ano- 
ther, to decline; according as our notions of 


excellence and of happineſs are juſt or erro- 
neous, 
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one thing is affirmed or denied of another ;— 


SECTION IX. 


Of Judgement and Reaſoning. 


68. J UDGEMENT is defined, by the writers 
on logic, to be an a& of the mind, by which 


a definition, which, although not unexcep- £ 
tionable, is as good as the nature of the ſub- Wl 
ject admits of. 


69. In ſome caſes, our judgements are 
formed as ſoon as the terms of the propoſi- 
tion are underſtood : or they reſult ſo neceſ- 
ſarily from the original conſtitution of the 
mind, that we act upon them, from our ear- 
lieft infancy, without ever making them an 
object of reflection. In other caſes, they 
are formed in conſequence of a proceſs of 
thought, conſiſting of different ſucceſſive 
ſteps. Hence a diſtinction of Evidence into 
intuitive and deductive. 


L Of 
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I. Of Intuitive Evidence. 


70. Tux moſt important, if not all the dif- 
ferent ſpecies of intuitive evidence, may be 
comprehended under the three following 
heads : | 


(1.) The evidence of axioms. 
(2.) The evidence of conſciouſneſs, 


(3.) The evidence of thoſe fundamental 
laws of human belief, which form an eſſen- 
tial part of our conſtitution.— Of this claſs, 
is the evidence for our own perſonal identity; 
for the exiſtence of the material world ; for 
the continuance of thoſe laws which have 
been found, in the courſe of our paſt experi- 
ence, to regulate the ſucceſſion of phenome- 
na. Such truths no man ever thinks of ſtat- 
ing to himſelf in the form of propoſitions; but 
all our conduct, and all our reaſonings, pro- 
ceed on the ſuppoſition that they are admit- 


ted. 
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ted. The belief of them is neceſſary for the 
preſervation of our -animal exiſtence; and it 
is accordingly coeval with the firſt operations 
of the intellect. 


71. The attacks of modern ſceptics have 
been chiefly directed againſt this laſt deſcrip+ 
tion of intuitive truths. They have been cal- 
led Principles of Common Senſe, by ſome late 
writers, who have undertaken to vindicate 
their authority, The concluſions: of theſe 
writers are, on the whole, ſolid and import- 
ant: but the vagueneſs of the expreſſion, 
Common Senſe, which is generally employed, 
in ordinary diſcourſe, in a ſenſe conſiderably 

_ diffegent from that in which it was at firſt in- 
3 troduced into this controverſy, bas furniſhed 
to their opponents, the means of a ſpecious 
miſrepreſentation of the doctrine in queſtion, 
as an attempt to ſhelter popular prejudices 
from a free examination; and to inſtitute an 
appeal, from the deciſions of philoſophy, to 
the yoice of the multitude. 


II. Of 
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II. Of Deductive Poidenoe. 


72. NorwrrasranpiNG the commonly re- 
ceived doctrine concerning the radical diſ- 
tinction between Intuition and Reaſoning, it 
may be doubted, if the one of theſe powers 
be not implied in the other. If it be true, 
that a perfect demonſtration is conſtituted by 
a chain of reaſoning, in which all the links 
are connected by intuitive evidence; it will 
follow, that the power of reaſoning preſuppo- 
ſes the power of intuition. On the other 
hand, are not the powers of intuition aud of 
memory ſufficient, to account for thoſe pro- 
ceſſes of thought, which conduct the mind by 
a ſeries of conſequences, from premiſes to a 
concluſion ? 


73. When the mind (ſays Locke) per- 
ceives the agreement or diſagreement of 
two ideas immediately by themſelves, with- 
out the intervention of any other, its know- 
10 ledge may be called intuitive. When it 

* cannot 
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“ cannot ſo bring its ideas together, as by 
* their immediate compariſon, and, as it 
* were, juxtapoſition, or application one to 
« another, to perceive their agreement or diſ- 
« agreement, it is fain, by the intervention 
of other ideas, (one, or more, as it hap- 
jo pens), to diſcover the agreement or diſa- 
« greement which it ſearches; and this is 
- what we call Reaſoning.” —— According 
to. theſe definitions; ſuppoſing. the equality of 
two lines A and B to be perceived immediate- 
ly, in conſequence of their coincidence ; the 
judgement of the mind is intuitiye. Suppoſ- 
ing A to coincide with B, and B with C; the 
relation between A and C is perceived by 
Reaſoning. 


74. This is certainly not agreeable to com- 
mon language. The truth of mathematical 
axioms has always been ſuppoſed to be intu- 
itively obvious; and the firſt of theſe, accord- 
ting to Euclid's enumeration, afficms ; that 
if A be equal to B, and B to C; A and C are 
equal. 

| 75. Admitting 
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75. Admitting, however, Locke's defini- 
tion to be juſt, it might be eaſily ſhewn, that 
the faculty which perceives the relation be- 
tween A and C, is the ſame with the faculty 
which perceives the relation between A and 
B; and between B and C. When the rela- 
tion of equality between A and B has once 
been perceived, A and B become different 
names for the ſame thing. 


76. That the power of reaſoning (or, as it 
has been ſometimes called, the Diſcurſive Fa- 
culty), is implied in the powers of intuition 
and memory, appears alſo from an examina- 
tion of the ſtructure of fyllogiſms. It is im- 
poſſible to conceive an underſtanding ſo form- 
ed, as to perceive the truth of the major and 
minor propoſitions, and not to perceive the 
truth of the concluſion. Indeed, as in this 
mode of ſtating an argument, the mind is led 
from univerſals to particulars, the truth of the 
concluſion muſt have been known before the 
major propoſition was formed. 

H 77. Deductive 
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- #7. Deductive evidence is of two kinds, 
Demonſtrative and Probable. ' The former 
relates to neceſſary, the latter to contingent 
truths. An. accurate examination and com- 
pariſon of theſe, are of great conſequence 
to all who engage in moral inquiries. But 
the ſubject is too extenſive to, be introduced 
here. 


78. The proceſs of the mind, in diſcover- 
ing media of proof for eſtabliſhing the truth 
of doubtful propoſitions ; and alſo the pro- 
ceſs by which we bring new truths to light, 
is properly called Invention. In this power, 
remarkable inequalities are obſervable among 
different individuals. In a capacity of un- 
derſtanding the reaſonings of others, all men 
ſeem to be nearly on a level. 


79. The word Logic is uſed by modern wri- 
ters in two very different ſenſes : 1. Toexpreſs 
the ſcholaſtic art of ſyllogizing, which is com- 
monly referred to Ariſtotle for its inventor. 


2. To exprels that branch of the philoſophy 
+, =" 
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of the human mind, which has for its object, 
to guard us againſt the various errors, to which 
we are liable in the exerciſe of our reaſoning 
powers; and to aſſiſt and direct the inventive 
faculty in the inveſtigation of truth. The 
general aim of theſe two ſorts of logic is the 
ſame; and they differ only in the juſtneſs of 
the principles on which they proceed. The 
inutility of the former is now pretty general- 
ly acknowledged; and it deſerves our atten- 
tion, chiefly, as a curious article in the hiſto- 
ry of ſcience. The other is ſtill in its infan- 
cy; but many important views have already 
been opened into the ſubject M Lord Bacon 
and others, 
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SECTION X. 


Intellectual Power or Capacities, formed 
by particular Habits of Study or of Bu- 


finefr. | 


80. Tu x varieties of intellectual charac- 
ter among men, reſult from the various poſſi · 
ble combinations and modifications of fa- 
3 culties, which, in greater or leſs degrees, are 
common to the whole ſpecies. Suppoſing theſe 
faculties to be originally the ſame in every 
individual; infinite diverſities of genius would 
neceſſarily ariſe, from the different ſituations 
into which men are thrown by the accidents 
of human life. 


81. The intellectual habits that are formed 
by the purſuits of ſcience or of literature, 


are widely different from thoſe which are 
produced 
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produced by the ative engagements of bu- 
ſineſs. There are other peculiarities of a 
more delicate nature, which originate from 
partieular ſtudies; and which diſtinguiſn the 
different claſſes of literary men from each 
other, The metaphyſician, the mathemati- 
cian, the antiquary, the poet, the critic, 
ſtrengthen, by their reſpective purſuits, par- 
ticular faculties and principles; while they ſuf- 
fer others to remain without due cultivation. 


82. An examination of the effects produ- 
ced on the underſtanding, by different ſei- 
ences, and by different active profeſſions, 
would ſuggeſt many important rules for the 
improvement and enlargement of the mind. 
and for preſerving all its various powers in that 
juſt proportion to each other, which conſti · 
tutes the perfection of our intellectual nature. 


83. Nearly connected with theſe laſt ſpe- 
culations, ' are thoſe philoſophical inquiries 
which have for their object, to analyſe, into 
their conſtituent principles, the different 

kinds 
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kinds of intellectual ability. Such inquiries 
not only open a Curious and intereſting field 
of diſquiſition, but have an obvious tendency 
to leſſen that blind admiration' of original ge- 
nius, which is one of the chief obſtacles to 
the improvement of the arts, and to the me 
gel of i | 1 2 


84. Among the intellectual powers, gra- 
dually formed by a particular application of 
our original faculties, the power of Taſte is 
one of the moſt important. It was formerly 
treated by metaphyſicians as a ſimple and 
uncompounded principle of our conſtitution; 
but has been conſidered in a juſter light by 
ſome late writers. A ſucceſsful analyſis of it 
oould ſcarcely fail to ſuggeſt uſeful hints for 
its culture: And there are few branches of 
education which deſerve more ſerious atten- 
tion; not only as it has a tendency to enlarge 
the ſphere of innocent enjoy ment, but as it 
ſeldom fails, when properly conducted, to 
form a temper, * benevolent, and 


arable. 
SECTION 
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SECTION XI. 


Of certain auxiliary Faculties and Principles, 


eſſential to our intellectual Improvement, 
or intimately connected with it. 


85. Tus form and poſture of the human 
body, and its various organs of perception, 
have an obvious reference to man's rational 
nature; and are beautifully fitted to encou- 
rage and facilitate his intellectual improve- 
ment. A ſimilar remark may be extended 
to many other parts of our conſtitution, both 
external and internal: but there are two, 
which more particularly claim our attention; 
the power of expreſſing our thoughts by Lan- 
guage; and the principle of Imitation. 


I. Of 
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I. Of Language. 


86. Tux connexion of this ſubject with that 
of the foregoing ſections is ſufficiently obvi- 
dus. It is to the uſe of artificial figns, ($ 48.) 
that we are indebted for all our general con- 
cluſions: and without it, our knowledge 
would have been entirely limited to indivi- 
duals. It is alſo to the uſe of artificial figns, 
that we are indebted for all that part of our 
information, which is not the immediate refult 
of our own perſonal experience; and for that 
tranſmiſſion of intellectual acquiſitions from 
one race to another, which lays the foun- 
dation of the progreſſive improvement of the 
ſpecies. us 

$7. The formation of an artificial Jan- 
guage, (as Dr. Reid has remarked) preſup- 
poles the uſe of natural figns. Thefe eon- 
fiſt in certain expreſſions of the countenance, 
certain geſtures of the body, and certain 
tones of the voice, 


$8, There 
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88. There ſeems to be, in man, a power of 

interpreting inſtinctively ſome of theſe ex- 

preſſions. This, indeed, has been diſputed of 

late; but various conſiderations might be 

mentioned, which juſtify the common opi- 
nion upon the ſubject. 


89. As ideas multiply, the imperfections 
of natural language are felt; and men find 
it neceſſary to invent artificial ſigns, of which 
the meaning is fixed by mutual agreement. 
In proportion as artificial language improves, 
the language of nature declines : inſomuch, 
that in ſuch a ſtate of ſociety as ours, it re- 
quires a great deal of reflection and ſtudy to 
recover the uſe of it. This ſtudy is in a con- 
ſiderable degree the foundation of the arts, 
both of the actor and of the orator. 


o. Artificial ſigns may be divided, into thoſe. 
which are addreſſed to the eye, and thoſe 
which are addreſſed to the ear. The latter 
have formed, among all nations, the ordinary 


medium of intellectual communication. 
1 91. As 
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g1. As we have no record of the ſteps, by 
which any of the languages ſpoken among 
men have ariſen; ſome writers have em- 
ployed their ingenuity, in tracing, from the 
faculties of the mind, the origin of the diffe- 
rent parts of ſpeech ; and, in illuſtrating the 
gradual progreſs of language, reſulting from 
the general progreſs of ſociety.—vuch con- 
jectural ſpeculations concerning the natural 
advances of the Species, in any particular line 
of improvement, may be diſtinguiſhed by the 
title of Theoretical Hiſtories. 


92. The imperfections of thoſe languages, 
which have originated from popular uſe, have 
ſuggeſted, to ſome philoſophers, the idea of 


a language expreſsly calculated for the pur- 
poſes of ſcience. The failure of the at- 
tempts hitherto made on this ſubject, are not 
deciſive againſt the practicability of ſuch a 
project. | 


93. The art of Writing is an important 


ſtep in the hiſtory of language; and a power - 


ful 


1 


fy — . 


— 
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FP 


ful aid to the intellectual progreſs of the 
ſpecies. | | 


94. The advantages with which it is ac- 
companied, are wonderfully extended by the 
art of Printing, which may be juſtly regard- 
ed, not only as the happieſt of all expedients, 
for facilitating the intellectual commerce of 
mankind, but as one of the moſt important 
events that have occurred in the hiſtory of 
human affairs. 


II. Of the Principle of Imitation. 


95. WHENEVER we ſee any expreſſion, or, 
in general, any change, in the countenance 
of another perſon; we have a tendency to 
aſſume the ſame expreſſion, or the ſame 
change, in our own countenance, | Every 
man is ſenſible of this, when he looks at an- 
other, in a rage, in a fit of laughter, or in a 
deep melancholy.—— Nor is it the vifable 
appearance alone of others, that we have a 
diſpoſition to imitate. We copy inſtinctively 

I 2 | the 
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the voices of our companions, their tones, 
their accents, and their modes of pronuncia- 


tion. 


96. This tendency in our nature to imi- 
tation is attended with important advantages. 
It ſeems to be by means of it, that children 
acquire the uſe of ſpeech; and that they 
learn, inſenſibly, to model their habits, on the 
appearance and manners of thoſe with whom 
they are familiarly converſant. 


97. As it 1s in early life, that the principle 
of imitation is of greateſt uſe to us, ſo it is in 
infancy that we have the ſtrongeſt tendency 
to indulge it.— It is of this natural tendency, 
which all men have in ſome degree, that mi- 
mics avail themſelves; till, by repeated ef- 
forts, they acquire a power of carrying it far- 
ther, than they could have done originally: 
or, rather, perhaps, they only contrive to re- 
tain through life a faculty, which, in the 
caſe of moft men, diſappears after the period 
of childhood. in 


98. The 
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98. The contagious nature of inſanity, of 
convulſions, of hyſteric diſorders, of panics, 
and of all the different kinds of enthuſiaſm, 
ſeems to have an intimate connection with 
the principle of imitation. To this claſs of 
facts, an important addition has lately been 
made, in the courſe of the philoſophical. in- 
quiries which took riſe at Paris, in conſe- 
quence of the cures pretended to be effected 
by means of animal magnetiſm. 


SECTION 
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SECTION XII. 


Of the Intellectual Faculties of Man, as con- 
traſted with the Inſlincts of the Brutes. 


09. I nar the brutes are under the more 
immediate guidance of nature, while man is 
left to regulate, to a great degree, his own 
deſtiny, by the exerciſe of his reaſon ; is a fact 
too obyious, to admit of diſpute. In what 
manner, indeed, nature operates, in this in- 
ſtance, we are perfectly ignorant: but no- 
thing can be more certain than this, that it 
is not by a deliberate choice, analogous to 
what we experience in ourſelyes, that the 
lower animals are determined to the purſuit 
of particular ends ; nor by any proceſs ana- 
logous to our reaſon, that they combine 
means 1n order to attain them. 

too. To 


11 


I; 
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100. To that unknown principle, which 
guides the operations of the brutes, we give 
the name of Inſtinct. It is diſtinguiſhed from 
Reaſon by two circumſtances: 1. By the 
uniformity with which it proceeds, in all in- 
dividuals of the ſame ſpecies; and, 2. By the 
unerring certainty with which it performs its 
office, prior to all experience. 


101 But although we do not, in ſuch ca- 
ſes, aſeribe reaſon or art to the brutes, the 
operations of inſtinct plainly indicate in- 
telligence in that Being by whom they 
were formed; and who, by adapting their 
conflitution ſo beautifully to the laws of the 
material world, has evinced an unity of de- 
ſign, which proves that all the different parts 
of the univerſe, animate and inanimate, are 
the workmanſhip of the ſame Author. 


192, The wiſdom of nature, as diſplayed 
in the inſtincts of animals, is more particu- 
larly conſpicuous in thoſe tribes, which aſſo- 

ciate 
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ciate in political communities :—as the bee 
and the beaver. Here, we ſee animals, who, 
conſidered individually, diſcover but a ſmall 
degree of ſagacity, conſpiring together, under 
the guidance of a blind impulſe, in the ac- 
compliſhment of effects, aſtoniſhing by their 
magnitude, and by the complicated ingenui- 
ty they exhibit. 


103. Animals, however, are left to make 
ſome ſmall acquiſitions, by experience; as 
ſufficiently appears, in certain tribes, from 
the ſagacity of the old, when contraſted with 
the ignorance of the young; and from the 
effects which may be produced on many of 
them, by diſcipline and education, 


104. In what, then, does the difference be- 
tween man and the brutes-confiſt ? Do their fa- 


culties differ from each other in degree only; 
or is there an eſſential diſtinction between 


the rational and the animal natures ? 


10 5. The 
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105. The French philoſophers of the Carte- 
ſian ſchool, adopted the latter opinion; and e- 
ven carried it ſo far, as to conſider the brutes 
as mere machines. Their ſucceſſors have, in 
general, gone into the oppoſite extreme; and 
have employed their ingenuity, in attempt- 
ing to account for the boaſted ſuperiority of 
man, by accidental circumſtances in his bodi- 
ly organization, or in his external condition. 


106. In oppoſition to theſe doctrines of mo- 
dern Materialiſts, a great variety of conſidera- 
tions prove; that, in reſpec of our intellectual 
and moral principles, our nature does not admit 
of compariſon with that of any other inhabi- 
tant of this globe : the difference between our 
conſtitution and theirs, being a difference, not 
in degree, but in kind. Perhaps, this is the 
ſingle inſtance, in which that regular grada- 
tion which we, every where elſe, obſerve in the 
univerſe, fails entirely.—The ſubject is by far 
too extenſive to be treated in theſe Outlines. 
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107, T'as part of the ſubject naturally di- 
vides itſelf into two Chapters: The firſt relates 0 
to the Claſſification and Analyſis of our active 
and moral Powers. The ſecond, to the va- 
nous branches of our duty. 
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CHAP. I. 


ELASSIFICATION AND ANALYSIS OF OUR Ace- 
TIVE AND MORAL POWERS. 


SECTION 1. 


Of the Active Powers in general. 


108. THE word Action is properly ap- 
plied to thoſe exertions which are conſequent 
on volition; whether the exertion be made on 
external objects, or be confined to our mental 
operations. Thus, we ſay, the mind is active, 
when engaged in ſtudy. In ordinary diſcourſe, 
indeed, we are apt to confound together ac- 
tion and motion. As the operations in the 
minds of other men eſcape our notice, we can 
judge of their activity, only from the ſenſible 
effects it produces: and hence we are led to 


apply 
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apply the character of Activity, to thoſe 
whoſe bodily activity is the moſt remarkable; 
and to diſtinguiſh mankind into two claſſes, 
the Active and the Speculative. —In the pre- 
ſent inſtance, the word Activity is uſed in its 
moſt extenſive ſignification, as applicable to 
every voluntary exertion. 


109. The primary ſources of our activity 


therefore, are the circumſtances that influence 


the will, Of theſe, there are ſome which 
make a part of our conſtitution, and which, 
on that account, are called Active principles. 
Such are, Hunger, Thirſt, Curioſity, Ambi- 
tion, Pity, Reſentment. The moſt important 
principles of this kind may be referred to the 
following heads. 


(1.) Appetites. 
- (2.) Deſires. 

(3.) Affections. 

(4.) Self. Love. 


(5.) The Moral Faculty. 
SECTION 
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SzcTrioNn II. 
Of our Appetitet. 


110. Tuns claſs of our active principles is 
diſtinguiſhed by the following circumſtances. 


(1.) They take their riſe from the body, 
and are common to us with the brutes. 


(2.) They are not conſtant but occaſional. 


(3) They are accompanied with an uneaſy 
ſenſation, which is ſtrong or weak, in propor- 
tion to the ſtrength or weakneſs of the appe- 


tite, 


111. Our appetites are three in number; 
Hunger, Thirſt, and the appetite of Sex. Of 
theſe, two were intended for the preſervation _ 
of the individual; the third for the continu- 


ance of the ſpecies ; and without them, rea- 
ſon 
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{on would have been inſufficient for theſe im- 
portant purpoſes. 


112. Our appetites can, with no propriety, 
be called ſelfiſh, for they are directed to their 
reſpective objects, as ultimate ends; and they 
muſt all have operated, in the firſt inſtance, 
prior to any experience of the pleaſure ariſing 
from their gratification — Self. love, too, is of- 
ten ſacrificed to appetite, when we indulge 
ourſelves in an immediate enjoyment, which 
we know is likely to be attended with hurtful 
conſequences. 


113. Beſide our natural appetites, we have 
many acquired ones.--Such are, an appetite for 
tobacco, for opium, and forintoxicating liquors. 
In general, every thing that ſtimulates the 
nervous ſyſtem, produces a ſubſequent lan- 


guor, which gives riſe to a deſire of repetition. 


114. Our occaſional propenſities to action 


and to repoſe are, in many reſpects, analo- 
aus to our appetites, 
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SECTION III. 


Of our Defires. 


176. Tursr are diſtinguiſhed from our ap- 
petites by the following circumſtances. 


(1.) They do not take riſe from the body: 


(2.) They do not operate periodically, after 
certain intervals: and they do not ceaſe upon 
the attainment of a particular object. 


116. The moſt remarkable active principles 
belonging to this claſs are; 


(1.) The Defire of Ac: or the Prin- 
ciple of Curioſity. 


(2.) The Deſire of Society. 
(3.) The 
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(3.) The Deſire of Eſteem. 


(4.) The Defire of Power; or the Princi- 
ple of Ambition. 


(5.) The Deſire of Superiority ; or the 
Principle of Emulation. 


I. The Defire of Knowledge. 


117. Tux principle of Curioſity appears, 
in children, at a very early period, and is 
commonly proportioned to the degree of ca- 
pacity they poſſeſs, The direction too which 
it takes, is regulated by nature, according to 
the order of our wants and neceſſities; being 
confined, in the firſt inſtance, excluſively to | 
thoſe properties of material objects, and thoſe 
laws of the material world, an acquaintance 
with which is eſſential to the preſervation of 
of our animal exiſtence. In more advanced 
years, it diſplays itſelf, in one way or another, 

L in 
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in every individual; and gives riſe to an in- 
finite diverſity in their purſuits. Whether 
this diverſity be owing to natural prediſpoſi- 
tion, or to early education, it is of little con- 
ſequence to determine; as upon either ſuppo- 
fition, a preparation is made for it in the ori- 
ginal conſtitution of the mind, combined with 
the circumſtances of our external ſituation. Its 
final cauſe is alſo ſufficiently obvious; as it is 
this which gives riſe, in the caſe of individuals, 
to a limitation of attention and ſtudy; and 
lays the foundation of all the advantages, 
which ſociety derives, from the divifion and 
ſubdiviſion of intellectual labour. 


118. The defire of knowledge is not a 
ſelfiſh principle. As the object of hunger is 
not happineſs, but food; ſo the object of 
curiolity is not happineſs, but knowledge. 


II. The Defire of Society. 


119. ABSTRACTING from thoſe affections 


which intereſt us in the happineſs of others, 
and 
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and from all the advantages which we our- 
ſelves derive from the ſocial union, we are led 
by a natural and inſtinctive deſire, to aſſo- 
ciate with our own ſpecies. This principle 
is eaſily diſcernible in the minds of children; 


and it is common to man with many of the 


brutes. 


120. After experiencing, indeed; the plea- 
ſures of ſocial life ; the influence of habit, and 
a knowledge of the comforts inſeparable from 
ſociety, contribute greatly to ſtrengthen the 
inſtinctive defire : and hence fome authors 
have been induced to diſplay their ingenuity, 
by diſputing its exiſtence, Whatever opt- 
nion we form on this ſpeculative queſtion, 
the defire of ſociety is equally entitled to be 
ranked among the natural and univerſal 


principles of our conſtitution, 


121, How very powerfully this principle of 
action operates, appears from the effects of ſo- 
litude upon the mind. We feel ourſelves in 


an unnatural ſtate; and, by making compa- 
L 2 nions 
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nions of the lower animals, or. by attaching 
ourſelves to inanimate objects, ſtrive to fill 
up the void of which we are conſcious. 


122. The connexion between the Deſire of 
Society and the Deſire of Knowledge is very 
remarkable. The laſt of theſe principles is al- 
ways accompanied with a wiſh to impart our 
information to others :—inſomuch, that it has 
been doubted, if any man's curiofity would be 
ſufficient to engage him in a courſe of perſe- 
vering ſtudy, if he were entirely cut off from 
the proſpect of ſocial intercourſe. In this 
manner, a beautiful proviſion is made for a 
mutual communication, among mankind, of 


their intellectual attainments. - 


III. The Defire of Eſteem. 


123. Tx1s principle diſcovers itſelf, at a 
very early period, in infants ; who, long be- 
fore they are able to reflect on the advanta- 
ges reſulting from the good opinion of others, 

and 
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and even before they acquire the uſe of 
ſpeech, are ſenfibly mortified by any expreſ- 
ſion of negle& or contempt. It ſeems, there- 
fore, to be an original principle of our nature ; 
that is, it does not appear to be reſolyable into 
reaſon and experience, or into any other prin- 
ciple more general than itſelf. An additional 
proof of this, is, the very powerful influence it 
has over the mind an influence more ſtriking 
than that of any other active principle what- 
ever. Even the love of life daily gives way 
to the deſire of eſteem; and of an eſteem, 
which, as it is only to affect our memories, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to intereſt our ſelf. love. 
In what manner, the aſſociation of ideas 
ſhould manufacture, out of the other princi- 
ples of our conſtitution, a new principle 
ſtronger than them all, it is difficult to con- 
ceive. 


124. As our appetites of Hunger and 
Thirſt, though not ſelfiſh principles, are yet 
immediately ſubſervient to the preſervation 
ef the individual; ſo the deſire of Eſteem, 

though 
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effect, compared to the ſmallneſs of our ex- 
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though not a ſoeial or benevolent principle, 
is yet immediately ſubſervient to the good of 
ſociety. 


IV. The Defire of Power. 


125. WHENEVER we are led to conſider 
ourfelves as the authors of any eſſect, we feel 
a ſenſible pride or exultation, in the conſciouſ- 
neſs of Power; and the pleaſure is, in ge- 
neral proportioned to the greatneſs of the 


ertion. 


126. The infant, while ſtill on the breaſt, 
delights in exerting its little ſtrength upon 
every object it meets with; and is mortified, 
when any accident convinces it of its own 
imbecillity. The paſtimes of the boy are 
almoſt without exception, ſuch as ſuggeſt to 
him the idea of his power :—and the fame 
remark may be extended to the active ſports 

and 
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and the athletic exerciſes, of youth and of 
manhood. | | | 


127. As we advance in years, and as our 
animal powers loſe their activity and vigour, 
we gradually-aim at extending our influence 
over others, by the ſuperiority of fortune and 
of ſituation, or by the ſtill more flattering 
ſuperiority of intellectual endowments :—by 
the force of our underſtanding; by the ex- 
tent of our information ; by the arts of per- 
ſuaſion, or the accompliſhments of addreſs. 
What but the idea of power pleaſes the ora- 
tor, in the conſciouſneſs of his eloquence ; 
when he filences the reaſon of others by ſupe- 
rior Ingenuity ; bends to his purpoſes their 
deſires and paſſions ; and, without the aid of 
force, or the ſplendour of rank, becomes the 
arbiter of the fate of nations ? 


128. The idea of power is, partly at 
leaſt, the foundation of our attachment to 
property, It is not enough for us to have 


the uſe of an object. We deſire to have 
at 
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it completely at our own diſpoſal ; without 
being reſponſible to any perſon whatever. 


129. The love of liberty proceeds, in part, 
from the ſame ſource ; from a deſire of being 
able to do whatever is agreeable to our own 
inclination. Slavery mortifies uh: becauſe 
| e our ** 


130. Even * love of tranquillity and re- 
tirement has been reſolved by Cicero into the 
ſame principle. Multi autem et ſunt, et 
« fuerunt, qui eam, quam dico, Tranquillita- 
tem expetentes, a negotiis publicis ſe re- 
« moverint, ad otiumque perfugerint. His 
idem propoſitum fuit quod regibus; ut ne 
* qua re egerent, ne cui parerent, libertate 
« uterentur; cujus proprium eſt, ſic vivere, 
«* ut velis. Quare, cum hoc commune ſit 


* potentiæ cupidorum cum is, quos dix1, o- 
« tioſis; alteri ſe adipiſci id poſſe arbitran- 
„tur, fi opes magnas habeant; alteri, fi 
« contenti ſint et ſuo, et paryo.” 


131. The 
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131. The idea of power is alſo, in ſome 
degree, the foundation of the pleaſure of 
Virtue, We love to be at liberty to follow 
our own inclinations, without being fubject- 
ed to the controul of a ſuperior : but this 
alone is not ſufficient to our happineſs. 
When we are led, by vicious habits or by the 
force of paſſion, to do what reaſon diſapproves, 
we are ſenſible of a mortifying ſubjection to 
the inferior principles of our nature, and feel 
our own littleneſs and weakneſs. A ſenſe of 
freedom and independence, elevation of mind, 
and the pride of virtue, are the natural ſenti- 
ments of the man, who 1s conſcious of being 
able, at all times, to calm the tumults of 
paſſion, and to obey the cool ſuggeſtions of 
duty and honour, 


V. The Defire of Superiority. 


132. EMUuLaTIon has been ſometimes 
claſſed with the Affections: but it ſeems 
more properly to fall under the definition of 
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our Deſires. It is, indeed, frequently accom- 
panied with ill- will towards our rivals: but it 
is the deſire of ſuperiority which is the ac- 
tive principle; and the malevolent affection 
is only a concomitant circumſtance. 


133. A malevolent affection is not even 
a neceſſary concomitant of the deſire of ſu. 
periority. It is poſſible, ſurely, to conceive, 
(although the caſe may happen but rarely) 


that Emulation may take place between men, 


who are united - by the moſt cordial friend- 
ſhip; and without a ſingle ſentiment of ill. 
will diſturbing their harmony, 


134. When Emulation is accompanied 


with malevolent affection, it aſſumes the 


name of Envy. The diſtinction between 
theſe two principles of action 1s accurately 
ſtated by Dr Butler. Emulation is merely 
the deſire of ſuperiority over others with 
* whom we compare ourſelves, To de- 
* -fire the attainment of this ſuperiority, by 
„the particular means of others being 

brought 


ha 
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brought down below our own level, is the 
« diſtin notion of Envy. From whence it 
« js eaſy to ſee, that the real end, which the 
„natural paſſion, Emulation, and which the 
« unlawful one, Envy, aims at, is exactly 
the ſame; and conſequently, that to do 
« miſchief is not the end of Envy, but mere- 
ly the means it makes uſe of to attain its 
« end.” 


135. Some faint ſymptoms of Emulation 
may be remarked among the lower animals; 
but the effects it produces among them are 
perfectly inſignificant. In our own race, it 
operates in an infinite variety of directions, 
and is one of the principal ſprings of human 
improvement. 


136. As we have artificial appetites, ſo we 
have alſo artificial deſires. Whatever con- 
duces to the attainment of any object of na- 
tural deſire, is itſelf deſired on account of its 
ſubſerviency to this end; and frequently 
comes, 
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comes, 1n proceſs of time, to acquire, in our 
eſtimation, an intrinfic value. It is thus, 
that wealth becomes, with many, an ultimate 
object of purſuit ; although it is undoubt. 
edly valued at firſt, merely as the means 
of attaining other objects. In like manner, 
men are led to deſire dreſs, equipage, retinue, 
furniture, on account of the eſtimation in 
which they are ſuppoſed to be held by the 
public. Such deſires have been called, by Dr 
Hutcheſon, Secondary Deſires. Their origin 
is eaſily explicable on the principle of Aſſo. 
ciation, 


SECTION 
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SEC TION IV, 
Of our Afﬀections. 


137. Unozz this title are comprehended 
all thoſe active principles, whoſe direct and 
ultimate object is the communication either 
of enjoyment or of ſuffering, to any of our 
fellow creatures. According to this defini- 
tion, Reſentment, Revenge, Hatred, belong 
to the claſs of our affections, as well as Gra- 
titude or Pity, Hence a diſtinction of the af- 
fections into Benevolent and Malevolent. 


I. Of the Benevolent Affection. 


138. Our Benevolent affections are various; 
and it would not, perhaps, be eaſy to enu- 
merate them completely, The Parental 

and 
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and the Filial affections,—the affections of 
Kindred,— Love,— Friendſhip,— Patriotiſm, 
— Univerſal Benevolence,—Gratitude,—Pity 
to the diſtreſſed, —are ſome of the moſt impor- 
tant. Beſides theſe, there are peculiar be- 
nevolent affections, excited by thoſe moral 
qualities in other men, which render them 
either amiable, or reſpectable, or objects of 


admiration. 


139. In the foregoing enumeration, it is 
not to be underſtood, that all the benevolent 
affections particularly ſpecified, are ſtated as 
original principles, or ultimate facts in our 
conſtitution, On the contrary, there can 
be little doubt, that ſeveral of them may be 
analyſed into the ſame general principle dif- 
ferently modified, according to the circum- 
ſtances in which it operates. This, however, 
(notwithſtanding the ftreſs which has been 
ſometimes laid upon it,) is chiefly a queſtion 
of arrangement. Whether we ſuppoſe theſe 
principles to be all ultimate facts, or ſome of 


them to be reſolvable into other facts more 
| general; 
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general; they are equally to be regarded as 
conſtituent parts of human nature; and, up- 
on either ſuppoſition, we have equal reaſon 
to admire the wiſdom with which that na- 
ture is adapted to the ſituation in which it 
is placed. —The laws which regulate the ac- 
quired perceptions of Sight, are ſurely as 
much a part of our frame, as thoſe which re- 
gulate any of our original perceptions; and, 
although they require, for ther develope- 
ment, a certain degree of experience and 
obſervation, in the individual; the unifor- 
mity of the reſult ſhews, that there is nothing 
arbitrary nor accidental in their origin. 


140. The queſtion, indeed, concerning the 
origin of our different affections, leads to ſome 
curious diſquiſitions ; but is of very ſubordi- 
nate importance to thoſe enquiries, which re- 
late to their nature, and laws, and uſes. In 
many philoſophical ſyſtems, however, it ſeems 
to have been conſidered as the moſt intereſt- 
ing ſubje& of diſcuſſion connected with this 
part of the human conſtitution, 

141. To 
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141. To treat in detail, of the nature; 
laws, and uſes of our benevolent affections, is 
obviouſly inconſiſtent with the brevity of a 
treatiſe, confined by its plan, to a ſtatement 
of definitions and diviſions, and of ſuch re- 
marks as are neceſſary for explaining the 
arrangement on which it proceeds. The 
enumeration already mentioned - (F 138.), 
ſuggeſts an order according to which this 
ſubject may be treated in a courſe of lec- 
tures on Moral Philoſophy. What follows 
is equally applicable to all the various prin- 
ciples which come under the general de- 
{cription, 


142. The exerciſe of all our kind affections 
is accompanied with an agreeable feeling or 
emotion. So much, indeed, of our happi- 
neſs is derived from this ſource, that thoſe 
authors, whoſe object is to furniſh amuſe- 
ment to the mind, avail themſelves of theſe 
affections as one of the chief vehicles of plea- 
ſure. Hence, the principal charm of trage- 

dy 
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dy, and of every other ſpecies of pathetic 
compoſition... How far it is of uſe, to ſepa- 
rate, in this manner, © the luxury of pity” 
from the opportunities of active exertion, 
may perhaps be doubted. 


143. The pleaſures of kind affection are 
not confined to the virtuous. They mingle 
alſo with our criminal indulgences; and 
often miſlead the young and thoughtleſs, 


by the charms they impart to vice and to 
folly. 


144. Even when theſe affections are diſ- 
appointed in the attainment of their objects, 
there 1s a degree of pleaſure mixed with the 
pain :—and ſometimes the pleaſure greatly 
predominates. 


145. The final cauſe of the agreeable emo- 
tion connected with the exerciſe of Benevo- 
lence, in all its various modes, was evidently 


to induce us to cultivate, with peculiar care, 
N a 
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a claſs of our active principles ſo immediate. 
ly ſubſeryient to the happineſs of human ſo. 
ciety. | 


146. Notwithſtanding, however, the plea. 
ſure ariſing from the indulgence of the bene. 
volent affections; theſe affections have no- 
thing ſelfiſh in their origin ;—as has been 
fully demonſtrated by different writers. [This 
concluſion, although contrary to the ſyſtems 
of many philoſophers, both antient and mo- 
dern, is not only agreeable to the obvious 
appearance of the fat; but 1s ſtrongly con- 
firmed by the analogy of the other active 
powers already conſidered, 


147. We have found that the preſervation 
of the individual, and the continuation of 
the ſpecies are not intruſted to Self. love and 
Reaſon alone; but that we are endowed 
with varicus appetites, which, without any 
reflexion on our part, impel us to their re- 
ſpective objects. We have alſo found, with 
| reſpect 
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reſpect to the acquiſition. of knowledge, (on 
which the perfection of the. individual, and 
the improvement of the ſpecies, eſſentially 
depend); that it is not intruſted ſolely to 
Self-love and Benevolence ; but that we are 
prompted to it by the implanted principle of 
Curioſity. It farther appeared, that, in ad- 
dition to our ſenſe of duty, another incentive 
to worthy conduct 1s provided in the deſire of 
Eſteem, which 1s not only one of our moſt 
powerful principles of action, but continues 
to operate, in full force, to the laſt moment 
of our being. Now, as men were plainly 
intended to live in ſociety, and as the ſocial 
union could not ſubſiſt, without a mutual in- 
terchange of good offices; would it not be 
reaſonable to expect, agreeably to the ana- 
logy of our nature, that ſo important an end 
would not be intruſted ſolely to the ſlow de- 
ductions of Reaſon, or to the metaphyſical 
refinements of Self. love; but that ſome provi- 
ſion would be made for it in a particular claſs 
of active principles, which might operate, 
N 2 like 
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like our appetites and defires, independently 
of our reflexion? To ſay this of Parental Af. 
fection or of Pity, is ſaying nothing more in 
their favour, than what was affirmed of Hun. 
ger and Thirſt ; that they prompt us to par- 
ticular objects, without any reference to our 


own enjoyment, 


II. Of the Malevolent Affections. 


148. Tux names which are given to theſe, 
in common diſcourſe, are various; but it may 
be doubted, if there be any principle of this 
kind, implanted by nature, in the mind, ex- 
cepting the principle of Reſentment. 


149. Reſentment has been diſtinguiſhed 
into Inſtinctive and Deliberate. The former 
operates, in man, exactly as in the lower ani- 
mals ; and was plainly intended to guard us 
againſt ſudden violence, in caſes where reaſon 
would come too late to our aſſiſtance. This 

ſpecies 
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ſpecies of Reſentment ſubſides, as ſoon as we 
are ſatisfied, that no injury was intended. 


150. Deliberate Reſentment is excited only 
by intentional injury; and, therefore, im- 
plies a ſenſe of juſtice, or of moral good and 
evil. 


151. The Reſentment excited by an injury 
offered to another perſon, is properly called 
Indignation. In both caſes the principle of 
action ſeems to be fundamentally the ſame; 
and to have for its object, not the communi- 
cation of ſuffering to a ſenſitive being, but 
the puniſhment of injuſtice and cruelty. 


152. As all the benevolent affections are ac- 
companied with pleaſant emotions; ſo all the 
malevolent affections are ſources of pain and 
diſquiet. This is true even of Reſentment; 
how juſtly ſoever it may be rouſed by the in- 
jurious conduct of others. 


153. In 
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153. In the foregoing review of our active 


powers, no mention has been made of our Paſ- 


fions. The truth is, that this word does not, 
in ſtri& propriety, belong excluſively to any 
one claſs of theſe principles; but is appli- 
cable to all of them, when they are ſuffered 
to paſs the bounds of moderation, In ſuch 
caſes, a ſenſible agitation or commotion of the 
body is produced ; our reaſon is diſturbed ; 
we loſe, in ſome meaſure, the power of ſelf. 
command, and are hurried to action by an al- 
moſt irreſiſtible impulſe. Ambition, the De- 
fire of Fame, Avarice, Compaſſion, Love, 
Gratitude, Reſentment, Indignation; may all, 
in certain circumſtances, be intitled to this ap- 
pellation, When we ſpeak of paſſion in ge- 
neral, we commonly mean the paſſion of Re- 
ſentment ; probably, becauſe this affection 
diſturbs the reaſon more, and leaves us leſs 
the power of ſelf-government, than any other 


active principle of our nature. 


SECTION 


@ J = 
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SECTION V. 


Of Self-Love. 


154. Tas conftitution of man, if it were 
compoſed of the active principles hitherto 
mentioned, would be merely analogous to 
that of the brutes. His reaſon, however, ren- 
ders his nature and condition, on the whole, 


eſſentially different from theirs. 


155. They are incapable of looking for- 
ward to conſequences, or of comparing toge- 
ther the different gratifications of which they 
are ſuſceptible ; and accordingly, as far as 
we are able to perceive, they yield to every 
preſent impulſe, But man is able to take a 
comprehenſive ſurvey of his various princi- 
ples of action; and to form a plan of con- 
duct for the attainment of his favourite ob- 

jects. 
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jects. Every ſuch plan implies a power of 
refuſing occaſionally to particular active prin- 
ciples, the gratification which they demand, 


156. According to the | particular active 
principle which influences habitually a man's 
conduct, his character receives its denomina- 
tion of Covetous, Ambitious, Studious, or 
Voluptuous; and his conduct is more or leſs 
ſyſtematical, as he adheres to his general 
plan with ſteadineſs or inconſtancy. 


157. A ſyſtematical ſteadineſs in the pur- 
ſuit of a particular end, while it is neceſſary 
for the complete gratification of our ruling paſ. 
ſion, is far more favourable to the general im- 
provement of the mind, than the diſſi pation of 
attention reſulting from an undecided choice, 
among the various purſuits which human life 
preſents to us. Even the ſyſtematical volup- 
tuary is able to command a much greater 
variety of ſenſual indulgences, and to conti- 
nue them to a much more advanced age, than 


the thoughtleſs profligate ; and, how low ſoe ver 
the 
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the objects may be which occupy his 
thoughts, they ſeldom fail, by engaging 
them habitually in one direction, to give a 
certain degree of cultivation to his intel- 
lectual faculties. 


158. The only exception, perhaps, which 
can be mentioned to the laſt remark, is in the 
caſe of thoſe men whoſe leading principle of 
action is Vanity ; and who, as their rule of con. 
duct is borrowed from without, muſt, in con- 
ſequence of this very circumſtance, be per- 
petually wavering and inconſiſtent in their 
purſuits.—Accordingly, it will be found, 
that ſuch men, although they have fre- 
quently performed ſplendid actions, have 
ſeldom riſen to eminence in any one par- 
ticular career; unleſs, when, by a rare con- 
currence of accidental circumſtances, this 
career has been ſteadily pointed out to them 
through the whole of their lives, by public 
opinion, 


0 159. A 
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159. A ſyſtematical conduct in life, inva- 
riably directed to certain objects, is more 
favourable to happineſs, than one which is 
influenced merely by occaſional inclination 
and appetite. Even the man who is de- 
cidedly and uniformly unprincipled, is free 
of much of the diſquiet, which diſturbs the 
tranquillity of thoſe, whoſe characters are 
more mixed, and more inconſiſtent, 


160. There is another, and very impor- 
tant reſpec, in which the nature of man dit- 
fers from that of the brutes. He is able to 
avail himſelf of his paſt experience, in ayoid- 
ing thoſe enjoyments, which he knows will 
be ſucceeded by ſuffering; and in ſubmit- 
ting to leſſer evils, which he knows are to be 

inſtrumental in procuring him a greater ac- 
ceſſion of good. He is able, in a word, to 
form the general notion of Happineſs, and to 
deliberate about the moſt effectual means of 
attaining it. 


161. It 
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161. It is implied in the very idea of Hap- 
pineſs, that it is a deſirable object; and 
therefore, Self- love is an active principle ve- 
ry different from thoſe which have been hi- 
therto conſidered. Theſe, for aught we 
know, may be the effect of arbitrary ap- 
pointment; and they have, accordingly, 
been called implanted principles. The deſire 
of happineſs may be called a rational prin- 
ciple of action; being peculiar to a rational 
nature, and inſeparably connected with it. 


162. In prefixing to this ſection the title of 
Self- love, the ordinary language of modern 
philoſophy has been followed. The expreſ- 
ſion, however, is exceptionable; as it ſuggeſts 
an analogy (where there is none in fact) 
between that regard, which every rational 
being muſt neceſſarily have to his own hap- 
pineſs, and thoſe benevolent affections which 
attach us to our fellow-creatures.—The ſi- 
milarity, too, between the words, Self. love 
and Selfiſhneſs, has introduced much confu- 
ſion into ethical diſquiſitions. 

O 2 | 163. The 
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163. The word Selfiſhneſs, is always uſ- 
ed in an unfavourable ſenſe; and hence, 
ſome authors have been led to ſuppoſe, that 
vice conſiſts in an exceſſive regard to our 
own happineſs. It is remarkable, however, 
that, although we apply the epithet /e 
to avarice, and to low and private ſenſuality, 
we neyer apply it to the defire of knowledge, 
or to the purſuits of virtue, which are cer- 
tainly ſources of more exquiſite pleaſure 
than Riches or Senſuality can beſtow. 


164. The truth will probably be found, 
upon examination, to be this ; that the word, 
Selfiſhneſs, when applied to a purſuit, has 
no reference to the motive from which the 
purſuit proceeds, but to the effect it has on 
the conduct. Neither our animal appetites, 
nor avarice, nor curioſity, nor the defire of 
moral improvement, ariſe from Self-love : 
but ſome of theſe active principles diſconnect 
us with ſociety more than others; and con- 
iequently, though they do not indicate a 


greater regard for our own happineſs, they 
betray 
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betray a greater unconcern for the happineſs 
of our neighbours. The purſuits of the mi- 
ſer have no mixture whatever of the ſocial 
affections: On the contrary, they continual- 
ly lead him to ſtate his own intereſt in oppo- 
tion to that of other men. The enjoyments 
of the ſenſualiſt all expire within his own 
perſon: and, therefore, whoever is habitual- 
ly occupied in the ſearch of them, muſt of 
neceſſity negle&t the duties which he owes 
to mankind, It is otherwiſe with the defire 
of knowledge, which is always accompanied 
with a ſtrong deſire of ſocial communication ; 
and with the love of - moral excellence, 
which, in its practical tendency, coincides 
ſo remarkably with Benevolence, that many 
authors have attempted to reſolve the one 
principle into the other. 


165. That the word Selfiſhneſs is by no 
means ſynonimous with a regard to our own 
happineſs, appears farther from this, that the 
blame we beſtow on thoſe purſuits which are 

commonly 
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commonly called ſelfiſh, is founded, parth, 
on the ſacrifice they imply of our true inte. 
reſt, to the inferior principles of our nature, 
When we ſee, for example, a man enſlaved 
by his animal appetites ; ſo far from conſider. 
ing him as under the influence of an ex. 
ceſſive ſelf-love, we pity and deſpiſe him 
for neglecting the higher enjoyments which 
are placed within his reach, 


SECTION 
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* 


SECTION VL 
Of the Moral Faculty. 
— 


ARTICLE FIRST. 


General Obſervations on this part of our Conſtitution. 


166. Tan facts alluded to in the laſt pa- 
ragraph of the foregoing ſection, have led 
ſome philoſophers to conclude, that Virtue 
is merely a matter of prudence, and that a 
ſenſe of duty is but another name for a ra- 
tional ſelf-love. This view of the ſubject 
was far from being unnatural ; for we find, 
that theſe two principles, in general, lead 
to the ſame courſe of action; and we have 
every reaſon to believe, that if our know- 
ledge of the uniyerſe were more extenſive, 
they would be found to do ſo, in all inſtances 


whatever. 
167. That 


<3 
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167. That we have, however, a ſenſe of 
duty, which is not reſolvable into a regard 
to our happineſs, appears from various con- 


* 


i ſiderations. 


(1.) There are, in all languages, words 
equivalent to Duty and to Intereſt, which 
men have conſtantly diſtinguiſhed in their 
ſignification. They coincide, in general, in 
their applications ; but they convey very 
different ideas, | 


(2.) The emotions ariſing from the con- 
templation of what is right or wrong in con- 
duct, are different, both in degree and in 
kind, from thoſe which are produced by a 
calm regard to our own happineſs. This is 
particularly remarkable, in the emotions 
excited by the moral conduct of others; for 
ſuch is the influence of ſelf-deceit, that few 
men judge with perfect fairneſs of their own 
actions, The emotions excited by charac- 
ters exhibited in hiſtories and in novels, are 


ſometimes ſtill more powerful than what we 
experience 
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experience from ſimilar qualities diſplayed 
in the circle of our acquaintances ; becauſe 
the judgement is leſs apt to be warped by 
partiality or by prejudice. The repreſenta- 
tions of the ſtage, however, afford the moſt 
favourable of all opportunities for obſerving 
their effects. As every ſpecies of Enthuſi- 
aſm operates moſt forcibly when men are 
collected in a crowd, our moral feelings are 
exhibited on a larger ſcale in the theatre 
than in the cloſet. And accordingly, the 
ſlighteſt hint, ſuggeſted by the poet, raiſes 
to tranſport the paſſions of the audience; 

and forces involuntary tears from men of the 
| greateſt reſerve, and the moſt correct ſenſe of 


propriety. 


(3.) Although philoſophers have ſhewn, 
that a ſenſe of duty, and an enlightened re- 
gard to our own happineſs conſpire, in moſt 
inſtances, to give the ſame direction to our 
conduct, ſo as to put it beyond a doubt, 
that, even in this world, a virtuous life is 
frue wiſdom, yet this is a truth by no 


P means 


. 
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means obvious to the common ſenſe of man- 
kind, but deducted from an extenſive view of 
human affairs, and an accurate inveſtigation 
of the remote conſequences of our different 
actions. It is from experience and reflexion, 
therefore, that we learn the tendency of vir- 
tue to advance our worldly proſperity ; and, 
conſequently, the great leſſons of morality, 
which are obvious to the capacity of all man- 
kind, cannot have been ſuggeſted to them 
merely by a regard to their own intereſt. 


(4.) The ſame conclufion is ftrongly con- 
firmed by the early period of life at which 
our moral judgements make their appear- 
ance ;—long before children are able to form 
the general notion of happineſs, and indeed 
in the very infancy of their reaſon. 


168. In order to elude the force of ſome 
of the foregoing arguments, it has been ſup- 
poſed that the rules of morality were, in the 
firſt inſtance, brought to light by the ſaga- 
city of philoſophers and politicians ; and that 

it 
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it is only in conſequence of the influence 
of education, that they appear to form an 
original part of the human conſtitution.— 
The diverſity of opinions among different 
nations, with reſpe&t to the morality of 
particular actions, has been conſidered as a 
ſtrong confirmation of this doctrine. 


169. But the power of education, although 


great, is confined within certain limits; for 


it is by co-operating with the natural princi- 
ples of the mind, that it produces its effects, 
Nay, this very ſuſceptibility of education, 
which is acknowledged to belong univerſal- 
ly to the race, pre-ſuppoſes the exiſtence of 
certain principles which are common to all 
mankind. 


170, The influence of education, in diver- 
lifying the appearances which human na- 
ture exhibits, depends on that law of our 
conſtitution, which was formerly called the 
Aſſociation of Ideas: And this law ſuppoſes, 


in every inſtance, that there are opinions 
1 and 


- 
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and feelings eſſential to the human frame, by 
a combination with which, external circum. 
ſtances lay hold of the mind, and adapt it to 
its accidental ſituation. | 


171. Education may vary, in particular 
caſes, the opinions of individuals with re ſpect 
to the beautiful and the ſublime. But edu- 
cation could not create our notions of Beau- 
ty or Deformity, of Grandeur or Meanneſ. 
In like manner, education may vary out 
ſentiments, with reſpect to particular ac. 
tions; but could not create our notions of 
Right and Wrong, of Merit and Demerit. 


172. The hiſtorical facts which have been 
alleged to prove, that the moral judgements 
of mankind are entirely factitious, will be 
found, upon examination, to be either the 
effects of miſrepreſentation; or to lead to a 
concluſion directly the reverſe of what has 
been drawn from them :—proper allowance 
being made, I/, For the different circumſtan- 
ces of mankind in different periods of ſociety; 

—2dly, 
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AA aly. For the diverſity of their ſpeculative 
opinions ;—and 3d/y, For the different moral 
import of the ſame action, under different 
ſyſtems of external behaviour, 


173. All theſe doctrines, how erroneous 
ſoever, have been maintained by writers not 
unfriendly to the intereſts of morality. . But 
ſome licentious moraliſts have gone much 
farther, and have attempted to ſhew, that 
the motives of all men are fundamentally 
the ſame; and that what we commonly call 
Virtue is mere Hypocriſy, 


174. The diſagreeable impreſſion, which 


ſuch repreſentations of human nature leave 


on the mind, affords a ſufficient refutation 
of their truth. If there be really no eſſential 
diſtinction between virtue and vice, whence 
is it, that we conceive one claſs of qualities to 
be more excellent and meritorious than ano- 
ther? Why do we conſider Pride, or Vanity, or 
Selfiſhneſs, to be leſs worthy motives for our 

conduct, 
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conduct, than diſintereſted Patriotiſm, or 
Friendſhip, or a -determined adherence to 
what we believe to be our duty? Why does 
our ſpecies appear to us leſs amiable in one 
ſet of philoſophical ſyſtems than in ano- 
ther? 11 


175. It has been a common error a- 
mong licentious moraliſts, to confound the 
queſtion concerning the actual attainments 
of mankind, with the queſtion concerning 
the reality of moral diſtinctions; and to 
ſubſtitute a ſatire on vice and folly, in- 
ſtead of a philoſophical account of the 
principles of our conſtitution. Admitting 
the picture which has been ſometimes 
drawn of the real depravity of the world 
to be a juſt one; the gloom and diſſatisfac- 
tion which it leaves on the mind, are ſuf- 
ficient to demonſtrate, that we are formed 
with the love and admiration of moral ex- 


cellence, and that this 1s enjoined to us, as 
the 
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the law of our nature. Hypocriſy it- 
« ſelf,” (as Rochefoucault has remarked), 
« is an homage which vice renders to 


« yirtue.” 


— SECTION 
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| SEKcrION VI. 


Of the Moral Faculty. 


ARTICLE SECOND, 


Analyſis of our Moral Perceptions and Emotions. 


176, Arras eſtabliſhing the univerſality 
of moral perception, as an eſſential part of 
the human conſtitution, the next queſtion 
that occurs, is, how our notions of right and 
wrong are formed? Are we to refer them to 
a particular principle in our nature, appro- 
priated to the perception of theſe qualities, 
as our external ſenſes are appropriated to the 
perception of the qualities of matter ?—or 
are they perceived by the ſame intelleQual 
power which diſcovers truth in the abſtra 
ſciences?—or are they reſolvable into other 

notions 
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notions ſtill more ſimple and general than 
themſelves. All theſe opinions have been 
maintained by authors of eminence. In 
order to form a judgement on the point in 
diſpute, it is neceſſary to analyſe the ſtate of 
our minds, when we are ſpectators of any 
good or bad action performed by another per- 
ſon; or when we reflect on the actions 
performed by ourſelves. On ſuch occaſions, 
we are conſcious of three different things: 


(1.) The perception of an action as Right 
or Wrong. 


(2.) An emotion of pleaſure or of pain; 
varying in its degree, according to the acute- 
neſs of our moral ſenſibility. 


(3.) A perception of the merit or demerit 
of the agent. : 


* 1. of 


. 


* 
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I, Of the Perception of Right and Wrong, 


177. The controverſy concerning the ori. 
gin of our moral ideas took its riſe in modern 
times, in conſequence of the writings of Mr 
Hobbes. According to him, we approve of 
virtuous actions, or of actions beneficial to 
ſociety, from ſelf-love; as we know, that 
whatever promotes the intereſt of ſocie- 
ty, has, on that very account, an indire@ 
tendency to promote our own,—He farther 
taught, that, as it is to the inſtitution of go- 
vernment we are indebted for all the com- 
forts and the confidence of ſocial life, the 


laws which the civil magiftrate enjoins are 
the ultimate ſtandards of morality. 


178. Dr Cudworth, who, in oppoſition to 
the ſyſtem of Mr Hobbes, firſt ſhewed in a 
ſatisfactory manner, that our ideas of Right 
and Wrong are not derived from poſitive 
law; referred the origin of theſe ideas to 

the 
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the power which diſtinguiſhes truth from 
falſehood : and it became, for ſome time, 
the faſhionable language among moraliſts 
to ſay, that virtue conſiſted,” not in obedi- 
ence to the law of a ſuperior, but in a 
conduct conformable to Reaſon, 


179. At the time that Cudworth wrote, 
no accurate claſſification had been attempted, 
of the principles of the human mind. His 
account of the office of reaſon, accordingly, 
in enabling us to perceive the diſtinction be- 
tween right and wrong, paſſed without cen- 
ſure, and was underſtood merely to imply, 
that there is an eternal and immutable 
diſtinction between right and wrong, no 
leſs than between truth and falſehood ; and 
that both theſe diſtinctions are perceived 
by our rational powers, or by thoſe powers 
which raiſe us above the brutes. 


180. The publication of Locke's Eſſay 
introduced into this part of ſcience, a preci- 


Q 2 ſion 
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fion of expreſſion unknown before; and 
taught philoſophers to diſtinguiſh a variety 
of powers which had formerly been very 
generally confounded. With theſe great 
merits, however, his work has capital defects; 
and, perhaps, in no part of it are theſe de. 
fects more important, than in the attempt 
he has made to deduce the origin of our 
knowledge entirely from ſenſation and re- 
flexion. Theſe, according to him, are the 
ſources of all our ſimple ideas; and the only 
power that the mind poſſeſſes, is to per- 
form certain operations of Analyfis, Combi- 
nation, Compariſon, &c. on the materials 
with which it is thus ſupplied. 


181. This ſyſtem led Mr Locke to ſome 
dangerous opinions, concerning the nature 
of moral diſtinctions; which he ſeems to 
have conſidered as the offspring of Edu- 
cation and Faſhion. Indeed, if the words 
Right and Wrong neither exprefs ſimple i- 
deas, nor relations diſcoverable by reaſon, it 

will 
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will not be found eaſy to avoid adopting this 
concluſion. 


182. In order to reconcile Locke's account 
of the origin of our ideas, with the immutabi- 
lity of moral diſtinctions, different theories 
were propoſed concerning the nature of vir- 
tue. According to one, for example, it was 
aid to conſiſt in a conduct conformable to 
e Fitneſs of things: According to another, 
aa conduct conformable to Truth. —The 
zreat object of all theſe theories may be con- 
idered as the fame ;—to remove Right and 
Wrong from the claſs of ſimple ideas, and to 
veſolve moral rectitude, into a conformity 
with ſome relation perceived by reaſon or 
the underſtanding. 


183. Dr Hutcheion ſaw clearly the va- 
nity of theſe attempts; and hence he was 
led, in compliance with the language of 
Locke's pifloſophy, to refer the origin of 
our moral ideas to a particular power of 
perception, to which he gave the name of 


tha 
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— 


the Moral Senſe. , All the ideas, (ſays he), 
« or the materials of our reaſoning or judging, 
« are received by ſome immediate powers of 
<« perception, internal or external, which we 
« may call Senſes. Reaſoning or intelle& 
« ſeems to raiſe no new ſpecies of ideas, but 
* to diſcover or diſcern the relations of thoſe 


received.“ 


184. According to this ſyſtem, as it has 
been commonly explained, our perceptions 
of right and wrong are impreſſions, which 
our minds are made to receive from parti- 
cular actions; ſimilar to the reliſhes and aver- 
ſions given us for particular objects of the 
external or internal ſenſes. 


18 5. From the hypotheſis of a moral ſenſe, 
various ſceptical concluſions have been de- 
duced by later writers. The words Right 
and Wrong, it has been alledged, ſignify 
nothing in the objects themſelves to which 
they are applied, any more than the words 


ſweet and bitter, pleaſant and painful; but 
| only 
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only certain effects in the mind of the ſpec- 
tator. As it is improper, therefore, (accord- 
ing to the doctrines of modern philoſophy), 
to ſay of an object of taſte, that it is ſweet ; 
or of heat, that it is in the fire; ſo it is e- 
qually improper, to ſay of actions, that they 
are right or wrong. It is abſurd to ſpeak 
of morality as a thing independent and un- 
changeable ; inaſmuch as it ariſes from an ar- 
bitrary relation between our conſtitution and 
particular objects. | 


186. In order to avoid theſe ſuppoſed con- 
ſequences of Dr Hutcheſon's philoſophy, an 
attempt has been made by ſome later writ- 
ers, in particular by Dr Price, to revive the 
doctrines of Dr Cudworth, and to prove that 
moral diſtinctions, being perceived by reaſon 
or the underſtanding, are equally immutable 
with all other kinds of truth. 


187. This is the moſt important queſtion 
that can be ſtated, with reſpect to the theory 
of morals, The obſcurity in which it is in- 

volyed 
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volved ariſes chiefly from the uſe of indefi. 
nite and ambiguous terms. 


188. That moral diſtinctions are perceived 
by a ſenſe, is implied in the definition of a 
ſenſe which Dr Hutcheſon has given, (5 183.): 
provided it be granted, (as Dr Price has done 
explicitly), that the words Right and Wrong 
expreſs ſimple ideas, or ideas incapable of 
analyſis. 


189. It may be farther obſerved, in juſti- 
_ fication of Dr Hutcheſon, that the ſceptical 
conſequences deduced from his ſuppoſition 
of a moral ſenſe, do not neceſſarily reſult 
from it. Unfortunately, moſt of his illuſtra- 
tions were taken from the ſecondary quali- 
ties of matter, which, ſince the time of Des 
Cartes, philoſophers have been, in general, 
accuſtomed to refer to the mind, and not to 
the external object. But, if we ſuppoſe our 
perception of Right and Wrong to be ana- 
logous to the perception of Extenfion and Fi- 
gure and other primary qualities ; the reality 

and 
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and immutability of moral diſtinctions ſeem to 
be placed on a foundation, ſufficiently ſatis- 
factory to a candid enquirer, ($16, and 175.) 


190. The definition, however, of a ſenſe, 
which Hutcheſon has given, is, by far, too 
general, and was plainly ſuggeſted to him 
by Locke's account of the origin of our i- 
deas, (§ 180.) The words Cauſe and Effect, 
Duration, Number, Equality, Identity, and 
many others, expreſs ſimple ideas, as well as 
the words Right and Wrong; and yet it 
would ſurety be abſurd to aſcribe each of 
them to a particular power of perception, — 
Notwithſtanding this circumſtance, as the 
expreſſion Moral Senſe has now the ſanction 
of uſe, and as, when properly explained, it 
cannot lead to any bad conſequences, it may 
be ſtill retained, without inconvenience, in 
ethical diſquiſitions. 


191. To what part of our conſtitution, 
then, ſhall we aſcribe the origin of the ideas 
ef Right and Wrong ? Price ſays,—to the Un- 

R derſtanding; 
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derſtanding ; and endeayours to ſhew, in 
oppoſition to Locke and his followers, that 
„the power which underſtands ; or the fa. 
„ culty that diſcerns truth, is a ſource of 
„new ideas,” ; 


192. This controverſy turns chiefly on the 
meaning of words. The origin of our ideas 
of right and wrong is manifeſtly the ſame 
with that of the other ſimple ideas already 
mentioned ; and whether it be referred to the 
underſtanding or not, ſeems to be a matter of 
mere arrangement ; provided it be granted, 
that the words Right and Wrong expreſs 
qualities of actions, and not merely a power 
of exciting certain agreeable or — 
emotions in our minds. 


193. It may perhaps obviate ſome objec- 
tions againſt the language of Cudworth and 
Price, to remark, that the word Reaſon is 
uſed in ſenſes which are extremely different. 
Sometimes to expreſs the whole of thoſe 


powers which elevate man above the brutes, 
and 
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and conſtitute his rational nature; — more e- 
ſpecially, perhaps, his intellectual powers. 
Sometimes to expreſs the power of deduc- 
tion or argumentation. The former is the 
ſenſe in which the word is uſed in common 
diſcourſe; and it is in this ſenſe that it 
ſeems to be employed by thoſe writers who 
refer to it the origin of our moral ideas. 
Their antagoniſts, on the other hand, under- 
ſtand in general, by Reaſon, the power of de- 
duction or argumentation; an uſe of the 
word which is not unnatural, from the fimi- 
larity between the words Reaſon and Rea- 
ſoning, but which is not agreeable to its or- 
dinary meaning. No hypotheſis (ſays Dr 
Campbell) hitherto invented, hath ſhewn 
that, by means of the diſcurſive faculty, 
* without the aid of any other mental power, 
* we could eyer obtain a notion of eithef 
the beautiful or the good *.” The remark 
is undoubtedly true ; and may be applied to 

R 2 all 


* Philoſophy of Rhetoric, vol. i. page 204. : 
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all thoſe ſyſtems which aſcribe to Reaſon 
the origin of our moral ideas, if the expreſ- 
ſions, Reaſon and Diſcurſive Faculty, be uſed 
as ſynonimous. But if the word Reaſon be 
uſed in a more general ſenſe, to denote mere. 
ly our rational and intellectual nature; there 
does not ſeem to be much impropriety in a- 
ſcribing to it the origin of thoſe ſimple no- 
tions, which are not excited in the mind by 
the immediate operation of the ſenſes ; but 
which ariſe in conſequence of the exerciſe of 
the intellectual powers upon their various ob- 
jects. 


194. A variety of intuitive judgements 
might be mentioned, involving ſimple ideas, 
which it is impoſſible to trace to any origin, 
but to the power which enables us to form 
theſe judgements. Thus, it is ſurely an intui- 
tive truth, that the ſenſations of which I am 
conſcious, and all thoſe I remember, belong to 
one and the ſame being, which I call my/eff. 
Here is an intuitive judgement involving the 
fmple idea of IAentity.— In like manner, the 
changes 
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changes which I perceive in the univerſe; im- 
preſs me with a conviction that ſome cauſe 
muſt have operated to produce them. Here is 
an intuitive judgement, involving the ſimple 
idea of Cauſation.— When we conſider the ad- 
jacent angles made by a ſtraight line ſtanding 
upon another, and perceive that their ſum is 
equal to two right angles, the judgement we 
form involves the ſimple idea of Equality.— 
To ſay, therefore, that Reaſon or the Under- 
derſtanding is a ſource of new ideas, is not 
ſo exceptionable a mode of ſpeaking as has 
been ſometimes ſuppoſed. —— According to 
Locke, Senſe furniſhes our ideas, and Reaſon 
perceives their agreements or diſagreements. 
But the truth is, that theſe agreements and 
diſagreements are, in many inſtances, fimple 
ideas, of which no analyſis can be given ; and 
of which the origin muſt therefore be referred 
to Reaſon, according to Locke's own doc- 
trine. a 


195. The opinion we form, however, on 
this point, is of little moment, provided it be 


granted 
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granted, that the words Right and Wrong 
expreſs qualities of actions. When l ſay of 
an act of juſtice that it is right; do I mean 
merely that the act excites pleaſure in my 
mind, as a particular colour pleaſes my eye, 
in conſequence of a relation which it bears to 
my organ; or do I mean to aſſert a truth 
which is as independent of my conſtitution, 
as the equality of the three angles of a tri. 
angle to two right angles ?—Scepticiſm may 
be indulged in both caſes, about mathemati- 
cal and about moral truth : but in neither 
caſe, does it admit of a refutation by argu- 


ment. 


196. The immutability of moral diſtinc- 
tions has been called in queſtion, not only 
by ſceptical writers; but by ſome philoſo- 
| Phers who have adopted their doctrine, with 
the pious defign of magnifying the perfec- 
tions of the Deity, Such authors certainly do 
not recollect, that what they add to his power 
and majeſty, they take away from his mo- 

ral 
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ral attributes; for, if moral diſtinctions be 
not immutable and eternal, it is abſurd to 
ſpeak of the goodneſs or of the juſtice of 


II. Of the Agreeable and Diſagreeable Emo- 
tions arifing from the Perception of what 
is Right and Wrong in Conduck. 


197. It is impoſſible to behold a good ac. 
tion, without being conſcious of a benevo- 
lent affeQtion, either of love or of reſpect, 
towards the agent; and conſequently, as all 
our benevolent affections include an agree- 
able feeling, every good action muſt be a 
ſource of pleaſure to the ſpectator. Beſide 
this, other agreeable feelings, of order, of 
utility, of peace of mind, &c. come, in pro- 
ceſs of time, to be aſſociated with the general 
idea of virtuous conduct. 


198. Thoſe qualities in good actions, which 


excite agreeable feelings in the mind of the 
| ſpectator, 
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ſpectator, form what ſome moraliſts have 
n gas . 


199 All this s may + be 8 mutatis mus 
tandis, to explain what is meant by the De- 
0 of Vice. 


1 


n Nd w. 1 
2c. Os perception of moral * and 
deformity i is plainly diſtinguiſhable | from our 
perception of actions as right or wrong: But 
the diſtinction has been too little attended 
to by philoſophers.— Among the moderns, 
in particular, ſome have confined their at- 
tention almoſt ſolely to our perception of 
actions as right or wrong; and have there- 
by rendered their works abſtract and unin- 
tereſting. Others by dwelling excluſively 
on our perception of Moral Beauty and De- 
formity, have been led into enthuſiaſm and 
declamation, and have furniſhed licentious 
moraliſts with a pretext for queſtioning the 


immutability of moral diſtinctions. 


— — — — Eo a 


201. The emotions of pleaſure and of pain, 
(iN ariſing 


EE - 


* ) 
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ariſing from the contemplation of moral beau- 
ty and deformity, are fo much more exquiſite 
than any that are produced by the percep- 
tion of material forms, that ſome philoſophers 
have held that the words Beauty and Subli- 
mity expreſs, in their literal ſignification, the 
qualities of mind; and that material objects 
affect us only by means of the moral ideas 
they ſuggeſt. This was a favourite doctrine 
of the Socratic ſchool, and has been ſupport- 
ed with great ingenuity by ſeveral modern 
writers, | 


202, Whatever opinion we adopt on this 
ſpeculative queſtion, there can be no diſpute 
about the fact, that good actions and virtuous 
characters form the moſt delightful of all ob- 
jets to the human mind; and that there are 
no charms in the external univerſe ſo power- 
ful as thoſe which recommend to us the cul- 
tivation of the qualities, that conſtitute the 
perfection and the happineſs of our nature. 


8 203. It 
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293- It was a leading object of the antient 
moraliſts, to eſtabliſh ſuch an union between 
philoſophy and the fine arts, as might add to 
the natural beauty of virtue every attraction 
which the imagination could impart to her, 
The effect which might be produced in this 
way may be eaſily conceived from the exam- 
ples we daily fee of the influence of aſſocia- 
tion in concealing the meanneſs and defor- 
mity of faſhionable vices. 


III. Of the Perception of Merit and Demerit. 


204. Tu virtuous actions performed by 
other men, not only excite in our minds a 
benevolent affection towards them, or a dif. 
poſition to promote their happineſs; but 
impreſs us with a ſenſe of the merit of 
the agents. We perceive them to be the 
proper objects of love and eſteem, and that 
it 1s morally right that they ſhould receive 
their reward. We feel ourſelves called on, 
to make their worth known to the world, 

in 
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in order to procure them the favour and re- 
ſpect they deſerve, and, if we allow it to 
remain ſecret, we are conſcious of injuſtice, 
in ſuppreſſing the natural language of the 
heart. 


205. On the other hand, when we are wit- 
neſſes of an act of ſelfiſhneſs, of cruelty, or 
of oppreſſion ; whether we ourſelves are the 
ſufferers or not; we are not only inſpired with 
averſion and hatred towards the delinquent, 
but find it difficult to reſtrain our indigna- 
tion from breaking looſe againſt him. By 
this natural impulſe of the mind, a check is 
impoſed on the bad paſſiors of individuals; 
and a proviſion is made, even before the eſta- 
bliſhment of poſitive laws, for the good or- 


der of ſociety. 


206. In our own caſe; when we are con- 
ſcious of doing well, we feel that we are en- 
titled to the eſteem and attachment of our 
tellow-creatures ; and we know, with the e- 
vidence of a perception, that we enjoy the ap- 

82 probation 
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probation of the inviſible witneſs of our con- 


duct. Hence it is, that we have not only a 


ſenſe of merit, but an anticipation of reward, 
and look forwards to the future with inereaſ. 
ed confidence and hope. 


207. The feelings of remorſe which accom- 
pany 'the' conſciouſneſs of guilt, involve, in 
like manner, a ſenſe of ill-deſert, and an an. 
ticipation of future puniſhment. 


208. Although, however, our ſenſe of Me- 
rit and Demerit muſt convince the philoſo- 
pher of the connexion which the Deity. has 
eſtabliſhed between virtue and happineſs, he 
does not proceed on the ſuppoſition, that, on 
particular occaſions, miraculous interpoitions 
are to be made in his favour. That virtue , 
even in this world, the moſt direct road to hap- 
pineſs, he ſees to be a fact; but he knows 
that the Deity governs by general laws ; and 
when he feels himſelf diſappointed in the 
attainment of his wiſhes, he acquieſces in 
his lot, and conſoles himſelf with the pro- 


ſpec 


. 
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ſpect of futurity. It is an error of the vul- 
gar to expect, that good or bad fortune are 
always to be connected, in particular in- 
ſtances, with good or bad actions ;—a pre ju- 
dice which is a ſource of much diſappoint- 
ment in human life, but of which the preva- 
lence in all ages and countries, affords a ſtrik- 
ing illuſtration of the natural connexion be- 
tween the ideas of virtue and of merit. 


SECTION 
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5 Scrion VI. 
Of the Moral Faculty. 

ARTICLE THIRD. 

of Meral Obligation. 


209. Accoxmno to ſome ſyſtems, moral 
obligation. is founded entirely on our belief, 
that virtue is enjoined by the command of 


God. But how, it may be aſked, does this 


belief impoſe an obligation? Only one of 
two anſwers can be given, Either, that 
there is a moral fitneſs that we ſhould con- 
form our will to that of the Author and 
the Governor of the univerſe ; or that a ra- 
tional ſelf-love ſhould induce us, out of pru- 
dence, to ſtudy every means of rendering 


ourſelyes acceptable to the almighty Arbiter 
of 
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of happineſs and miſery. On the firſt ſup- 
poſition, we reaſon in a circle, We reſolve 
our ſenſe of moral obligation into our ſenſe 
of religion ; and the ſenſe of religion into 
that of moral obligation. 


210. The other ſyſtem, which makes vir- 
tye a mere matter of prudence, although not 
ſo obviouſly unſatisfactory, leads to conſe- 
quences which ſufficiently ſhew that it is 
erroneous. Among others, it leads us to con- 
clude, 1. That the diſbelief of a future ſtate 
abſolves from all moral obligation, except- 
ing in ſo far as we find virtue to be condu- 
cive to our preſent intereſt :—2. That a be- 
ing independently and completely happy. 
cannot have any moral perceptions, or any 
moral attributes. 


211. But farther; the notions of reward 
and puniſhment preſuppoſe the notions of 
right and wrong. They are ſanctions of vir- 
tue, or additional motives to the practice of 

it; 
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it; but they ſuppoſe the exiſtence of ſome 


previous obligation. 


212. In the laſt place; if moral obligation 
be conſtituted by a regard to our ſituation in 
another life, how ſhall the exiſtence of a fu- 
ture ſtate be proved by the light of nature? 
or how ſhall we diſcover what conduct is ac- 
ceptable to the Deity ? The truth is, that 
the ſtrongeſt argument for ſuch a ſtate is de- 
duced from our natural notions of right and 
wrong, of merit and demerit ; and from a 
compariſen between theſe and the general 
courſe of human affairs. 


213. It is abſurd, therefore, to aſk, why 
we are bound to practiſe virtue? The very 
notion of virtue implies the notion of obli- 
gation. Every being, who is conſcious of 
the diſtinction between Right and Wrong, 
carries about with him a law which he is 
bound to obſerve ; notwithſtanding he may 
be in total ignorance of a future ſtate. © What 


*« renders obnoxious to puniſhment, is not 
« the 
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« the foreknowledge of it, but merely the 
„violating a known obligation &.“ 


214. From what has been ſtated, it follows, 
that the moral faculty confidered as an 
active power of the mind, differs effential- 
ly from all the others hitherto enumerated. 
The leaſt violation of its authority fills us 
with remorſe. On the contrary, the greater 
the ſacrifices we make, in obedience to its 


ſuggeſtions, the greater are our ſatisfaction 
and triumph. 


215. The ſupreme authority of conſcience, 
although beautifully deſcribed by many of 
the ancient moraliſts, was not ſufficiently at- 
tended to by modern writers, as a fundamental 
principle in the ſcience of Ethics, till the time 
of Dr Butler. Too little ſtreſs is laid on it 
by Lord Shafteſbury ; and the omiſſion is the 
chief defect of his philoſophy. 


1 2 216. If 
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216. If this diſtinction between the moral 
faculty and our other active powers, be ac. 
knowledged, it is of the leſs conſequence 
what particular theory we adopt concerning 
the origin of our moral ideas: and accord. 
ingly Mr Smith, though he reſolves moral 
approbation ultimately into a feeling of the 
mind repreſents the ſupremacy of conſcience 
as a principle which is equally eſſential to all 
the different ſyſtems that have been propoſed 
on the ſubject. Upon whatever we ſuppoſe 
„% our moral faculties to be founded, whe- 
« ther upon a certain modification of reaſon, 
* upon an original inſtinct, called a moral 
« ſenſe, or upon ſome other principle of our 
* nature, it cannot be doubted that they were 
„given us for the direction of our conduct 
in this life. They carry along with them 
the moſt evident badges of this authority, 
* which denote that they were ſet up within 
us to be the ſupreme arbiters of all our ac- 
tions, to ſuperintend all our ſenſes, paſſions 


and appetites, and to judge how far each dt 
| | | « then 
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« them was either to be indulged or reſtrain- 
« ed.—lt is the peculiar office of theſe facul- 
« ties to judge, to beſtow cenſure or applauſe 
« upon all the other principles of our na- 
© ture,” 


T2 SECTION 
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SEcTion VIII. 
Of Man's Free Agency. 


217. ALL the foregoing inquiries con- 
cerning the moral conſtitution of man, pro- 
ceed on the ſuppoſition, that he has a free- 
dom of choice between good and evil; 
and that when he deliberately performs an 
action which, he knows to be wrong, he ren- 
ders himſelf juſtly obnoxious to puniſhment. 


That this ſuppoſition is agreeable to the 


common apprehenſions of mankind, will not 
be diſputed. 


218. From very early ages indeed, the truth 
of the ſuppoſition has been called in queſtion by 
a few ſpeculative men, who have contended, 
that the actions we perform are the neceſſary 
reſult of the conſtitutions of our minds, ope- 

rated 
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rated on by the circumſtances of our exter- 
nal ſituation; and that what we commonly 
call moral delinquencies are as much a part 
of our deſtiny, as the corporeal or intellectual 
qualities we have received from nature.— 
The argument in ſupport of this doctrine 
has been propoſed in various forms, and has 
been frequently urged with the confidence 
of demonſtration. 


219. Among thoſe, however, who hold 
the language of Neceſſitarians, an important 
diſtinction muſt be made; as ſome of them 
not only admit the reality of moral diſtinc- 
tions, but inſiſt, that it is on their hypotheſis 
alone, that theſe diſtinctions are conceivable. 
With ſuch men, the ſcheme of neceſſity may 
be a harmleſs opinion: and there is even 
ground for ſuſpecting, that it might be found 
to differ from that of their antagoniſts, more 
in appearance than in reality, if due pains 
were taken to fix the meaning of the indefi- 
nite and ambiguous terms, which have been 
employed on both fides of the argument. 

a 220, By 
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220. By other philoſophers, the conſe. 
quences which are generally ſuppoſed to be 
connected with this ſyſtem, have been admit- 
ted in all their extent ; or rather, the ſyſtem 
has been inculcated, with a view to eſtabliſh 
theſe conſequences. When propoſed in this 
form, it furniſhes the moſt intereſting ſubje& 
of diſcuſſion, which can employ human in- 
genuity; and upon which our ſpeculative o- 
pinions can hardly fail to affect very mate. 
rially both our conduct and our happineſs. 


221 Dr Cudworth, who wrote towards the 
end of the laſt century, obſerves, that © the 
« ſcepticiſm which -flouriſhed in his time, 
grew up from the doctrine of the fatal ne- 
« ceſlity of all actions and events, as from its 
proper root.“ The ſame remark will be 


found to apply to the ſceptical philoſophy 
of the preſent age. 


222, It is ſufficient, in theſe Outlines, to 


mark the place which the queſtion ſeems na- 
turally 
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turally to occupy in the order of ſtudy. De- 
tached hints would throw but little addi- 
tional light on a controverſy, which has been 
induſtriouſly darkened by all the powers of 


ſophiſtry. 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
„ 
PART II. 


OF THE ACTIVE AND OF THE MORAL POWERS 
or MAN. | 


CHAP. II. 


OF THE VARIOUS BRANCHES OF OUR DUTY, 


223. Tus different theories which have 
been propoſed concerning the nature of 
Virtue, have ariſen chiefly from attempts to 
trace all the branches of our duty to one 


principle of action; ſuch as a rational Self- 
U love, 


— ——— 2 — 
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love, Benevolence, Juſtice, or a diſpoſition 
to obey the will of God. 


224. In order to avoid thoſe partial views 
of the ſubject, which naturally take their 
riſe from an exceſſive love of ſimplicity, the 
following inquiries proceed upon an arrange- 
ment, which has, in all ages, recommended 
itſelf to the common ſenſe of mankind. This 
arrangement is founded on the different 
objeQs to which our duties relate. 1. The 
Deity. 2. Our Fellow-creatures. And, 4, 
Ourſelves. 


SECTION 
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SECTION 1. 


Of the Duties which reſpect the Deity. 


ferred from the relation in which we ſtand 
to him, and as our idea of this relation de- 
pends on our conceptions of his nature and 
attributes, an examination of the principles 
of Natural Religion forms a neceſſary intro- 
duction to this ſection. 


Uz PRELI- 


225. As our duties to God muſt be in- 
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PRELIMINARY INQUIRY INTO THE PRINCI- 
PLES OF NATURAL RELIGION. 


ARTICLE FIRST, 


Of the Exiſtence of the Deity. 


226. Ox this ſubjet two modes of reaſon- 
ing have been employed, which are com- 
monly diſtinguiſhed by the titles of the Ar- 


guments à priori and a poſteriori, 


227. The argument a priori has been enfor- 
ced with fingylar ingenuity by Dr Clarke, 
whoſe particular manner of ſtating it is ſup- 
poſed to have been ſuggeſted to him by the 
following paſſage in Newton's Principia, 
« ZEternus eſt et infinitus, omnipotens et om- 


« niſciens; id eſt, durat ab æterno in æter- 
„num, 
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„num, et adeſt ab infinito in infinitum.— 
« Non eſt æternitas et infinitas, ſed æternus 
« et infinitus; non eſt duratio et ſpatium, 
« ſed durat et adeſt. Durat ſemper, et 
« adeft ubique, et exiſtendo ſemper et ubi- 
« que, durationem et ſpatium conſtituit *.“ 
Proceeding on the ſame principles, Dr Clark 
argues, that ſpace and time are only ab- 
« ſtrat conceptions of an immenſity and e- 
« ternity, which force themſelyes on our be- 
« lief; and, as immenſity and eternity are not 
« ſubſtances, they muſt be the attributes of a 
« Being who is neceſſarily immenſe and eter. 
„nal.“ “ Theſe (ſays Dr Reid) are the 
« ſpeculations of men of ſuperior genius; but 
„ whether they be as ſolid as they are ſub- 
« lime; or whether they be the wanderings 
« of imagination in a region beyond the li- 
« mits of human underſtanding, I am unable 
„to determine.” 


228, Without calling in queſtion the ſoli- 
| dity, 


Newton Princ. Scholium generale. 
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dity of Clarke's demonſtration, we may be 
allowed to fay, that the argument a poſteriori 
is more level to the comprehenſion of ordina- 
ry men, and more ſatisfactory to the philo- 
ſopher himfelf. Indeed, in inquiries of this 
ſort, the preſumption is ſtrongly in favour of 
that mode of reaſoning which is the moſt 
fimple and obvious. Quicquid nos vel me- 
« Hores vel beatiores facturum eſt, aut in a- 
« perto, aut in proximo, poſuit natura. 


229. The exiſlence of a Deity, however, 
does not ſeem to be an intuitive truth. It re- 
quires the exerciſe of our reaſoning powers 
to preſent it, in its full force, to the mind. 
But the proceſs of reaſoning conſiſts only 
of a {ſingle ſtep; and the premiſes belong to 
that claſs of firſt principles, which form an 
effential part of the human conſtitution, 
(S 70. (3.) Theſe premiſes are two in num- 
ber. The one is, that every thing which 
begins to exiſt muſt have a caufe. The 


other, that a combination of means confpi- 


ring to a particular end, implies intelligence. 
I. Of 
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I. Of the Foundations of our Reaſoning from 
the Effect to the Cauſe, and of the Evidences 
Active Power exhibited in the Univerſe. 


230. Ir was before obſerved, (Introd. 3.) 
that our knowledge of the courſe of nature is 
entirely the reſult of obſervation and experi- 
ment; and that there is no inſtance in which 
we perceive ſuch a connection between two 
ſucceſſive events, as might enable us to infer 
the one from the other as a neceſſary conſe- 
quence. | 


231. From this principle, which is now 
very generally admitted by philoſophers, Mr 
Hume has deduced an objection to the ar- 
gument a poſteriori for the exiſtence of the 
Deity. After having proved that we cannot 
get the idea of neceſſary connexion, from 
examining the conjunction between any two 
events; he takes for granted, that we have 

no other idea of Cauſe and Effect, than of 


two 
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two ſucceſſive events which are invariably 
conjoined ; that we have therefore no rea- 
fon to think, that any one event in nature 
is neceſſarily connected with another, or to 
infer the operation of power from the chan- 
ges which we obſerve in the univerſe. 


232. To perceive the connexion between 
Mr Hume's premiſes. and his concluſion, it is 
neceſſary to recollect, that, according to his 
ſyſtem, © all our ideas are nothing but co- 
« pies of our impreſſions; or, in other words, 
that it is impoſſible for us to think of any 
thing, which we have not antecedently 
« felt, either by our external or internal 
„ ſenſes.” Having proved, therefore, that 
external objects, as they appear to our ſenſes, 
give us no idea of power or of neceſſary con- 
nexion, and alſo that this idea cannot be co- 
pied from any internal impreſſion, (that is, 
cannot be derived from reflexion on the op- 
rations of our own minds), he thinks him- 
felf warranted to conclude, that we have no 


ſuch idea. One event (ſays he) follows an- 
« other 
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„ other, but we never obſerve any tie be- 
„ tween them. They ſeem conjoined, but 
„ never connected. And as we can have no 
idea of any thing, which never appeared 
to our outward ſenſe or inward ſentiment, 
the neceſſary concluſion ſeems to be, That 
* we have no idea of connexion or power at 
* all; and that theſe words are abſolutely 
„% without any meaning, when employed 


« either in philoſophical reaſonings or com- 


„ mon life,” 


233. Are we, therefore, to reject as per- 


fectly unintelligible, a word which is to be 


found in all languages; merely, becauſe it 


expreſſes an idea, for the origin of which we 
cannot account upon a particular philoſophi- 
cal ſyſtem ? Would it not be more reaſonable 
to ſuſpect, that the ſyſtem was not perfectly 
complete, than that all mankind ſhould have 
agreed in employing a word which conveyed 
no meaning ? 


X 234. With 
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234. With reſpe& to Mr. Hume's theory, 
concerning the origin of our ideas, it is the 
leſs neceſſary to enter into particular diſcuſ- 
ſions, that it coincides, in the main, with the 
doctrine of Locke, to which ſome objections, 
which appear to be inſurmountable, were for- 
merly flated, (F 194.) Upon neither theory 
is It poſſible to explain the origin of thoſe ſim- 
ple notions, which are not received immedi- 
ately by any external ſenfe, nor derived im- 
mediately from our own conſciouſneſs; but 
which are neceſſarily formed by the mind, 
while we are exerciſing our intellectual powers 
upon their proper objects. 


225. Theſe very ſlight hints are ſufficient 
to ſhew, that we are not entitled to diſpute 
the reality of our idea of power, becauſe we 
cannot trace it to any of our ſenfes. The on- 
ly queſtion is, if it be certain, that. we annex 
any idea to the word power, different from 
that of mere ſucceſſion ? The following con- 


fiderations, among many others, prove, that 
og the 
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the import of theſe two expreſſions is by no 
means the ſame. 


(.) If we had no idea of cauſe and effect 
different from that of mere ſucceſſion, it would 
appear to us no leſs abſurd to ſuppoſe two e- 
vents disjoined, which we have conſtantly 
ſeen conneRed, ,than to ſuppole a change to 
take place without a cauſe. The former ſup- 
poſition, however, is eaſy in all caſes whate- 
ver. The latter may be ſafely pronounced to 
be impoſſible. 


(2.) Our experience of the eſtabliſhed con- 
nexions of phyſical events is by far too nar- 
row a foundation for our belief, that every 
change muſt have a cauſe. Mr Hume him- 
ſelf has obſerved, that the vulgar always 
include the idea of Contiguity in place in 
« the idea of cauſation ;” or, in other words, 
that they conceive matter to produce its ef- 
fects by impulſe alone. If therefore every 
change which had fallen under our notice, 


had been preceded by apparent impulſe, ex- 


X 2 perience 
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perience might have taught us to conclude, - 


from obſerving a change, that a previous im- 
pulſe had been given; or, according to Mr. 
Hume's notion of a cauſe, that a cauſe had 
operated to produce this effect. Of the 


changes, however, which we ſee, how ſmall. 


a number is produced by apparent impulſe ? 
And yet, in the caſe of every change, without 
exception, we have an irreſiſtible conviction 
of the operation of ſome cauſe. How ſhall 
we explain, on Mr Hume's principles, the 
foundation of this conviction, in caſes in 
which impulſe has apparently no ſhare ? 


236. The queſtion, however, till recurs; 
In what manner do we acquire the idea of 
Cauſation, Power, or Efliciency ?—But this 


_ queſtion, if the foregoing obſervations be ad- 


mitted, is comparatively of little conſequence ; 
as the doubts which may ariſe on the ſubject, 
tend only, (without affecting the reality of 
the idea or notion) to expoſe the defects of 
particular philoſophical ſyſtems. 


237. The 
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237. The moſt probable account of the 
matter ſeems to be, that the idea of cauſation, 
or of power, neceſſarily accompanies the per- 
ception of change, in a way ſome what a- 
nalogous to that in which ſenſation implies 
a being who feels, and thought, a being 
who thinks. A power of beginning motion, 
for example, is an attribute of mind, no leſs 
than ſenſation or thought; and wherever 
motion commences, we have evidence that 
mind has operated. 


238. Are we therefore to conclude, that 
the divine power is conſtantly exerted to pro- 
duce the phenomena of the material world, 
and to ſuppoſe that one and the ſame cauſe 
produces that infinite multiplicity of eſſects 
which are every moment taking place in the 
univerſe? 8 


239. In order to avoid this concluſion, 
which has been thought, by many, too ab- 
ſurd to deſerve a ſerious examination, various 
hypotheſes have been propoſed. The moſt 

important 
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important of theſe may be referred to the fol. 


lowing heads. 


(1.) That the phenomena of nature are 
the reſult of certain active powers eſſentially 
inherent in matter. This doctrine is common- 


ly called Materialiſm. 


þ (2.) That they reſult from certain active 
powers communicated to matter at its firſt 
formation. 


(3.) That they take place in conſequence 
of general laws eſtabliſhed by the Deity. 


(4-) That they are produced by © a vital 
« and ſpiritual, but unintelligent and neceſ- 
« ſary agent, created by the Deity for the 
« execution of his purpoſes *.” 


(5. That they are produced by minds con- 


nected with the particles of matter. 
(6.) That 


„ Cudworth. 
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(6.) That the univerſe is a machine, for- 
med and put in motion by the Deity ; and 
that the multiplicity of effects which take 
place, may perhaps have all proceeded from 
one ſingle act of his power. 


240. Theſe different hypotheſes, (ſome of 
which will be found, on examination, to re- 
ſolve into unmeaning or unintelligible pro- 
poſitions, and all of which are liable to un- 

ſurmountable objections), have been adopted 
by ingenious men, in preference to the fim- 
ple and ſublime doQtrine, which ſuppoſes the 
order of the univerſe to be not only at firſt 


eſtabliſhed, but every moment maintained 
by the inceſſant agency of one ſupreme 
Mind ;—a doctrine, againſt which no objec- 
tion can be ſtated, but what is founded on 
prejudices reſulting from our own imperfec- 
tions.—This doctrine does not exclude the 
poſſiblity of the Deity's acting occaſionally 
by ſubordinate agents or inſtruments, 


241, The 
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241. The obſervations, indeed, hitherto 
made, are not ſufficient of themſelves, to au. 
thoriſe us to form any concluſion, with reſpeR 
to the unity of God; but when properly illuſ- 
trated, they will be found to warrant fully 
the following inference : That the pheno- 
mena of the univerſe indicate the conſtant 
agency of powers which cannot belong to 
matter; or, in other words, that they indi- 
cate the conſtant agency of Mind. Whether 
theſe phenomena, when compared together, 
bear marks of a diverſity or of an unity of de- 
fign ; and, of conſequence, whether they ſug- 
geſt the government of one almighty Ruler, 
or of a plurality of independent divinities, 
are inquiries which belong to the next head 
of our argument. 
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II. Of the Evidences of Deſign exhibited in 
the Univerſe. 


242. Tat proof of the exiſtence of God, 
drawn from the Order of the univerſe, is com- 
monly called the argument from Final Cauſes. 
The expreſſion, (which was firſt introduced 
by Ariſtotle) 1s far from being proper; but 
is retained in this treatiſe, in compliance 
with eftabliſhed uſe. 


243. It is juſtly remarked by Dr Reid, 
that the argument from Final Cauſes, when 
reduced to a ſyllogiſm, contains two pro- 
poſitions. The major is, That” Defign may 
be traced from its effects: The minor, That 
there are appearances of Deſign in the uni- 
verſe. The antient ſceptics, he fays, granted 
the firſt, but denied the ſecond. The mo- 
derns (in conſequence of the diſcoveries in 
natural philoſophy) have been obliged to a- 

WE. - bandon 
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bandon the ground which their predeceſſors 
maintained, and have diſputed the major pro- 
poſition, 


244. Among thoſe who have denied the 


poſſibility of tracing deſign from its effects, 
Mr Hume is the moſt eminent. According 
to him, all ſuch inferences are inconcluſive, 
being neither demonſtrable by reaſoning, nor 
deducible from experience. 


245. In examining Mr Hume's argument 
on this ſubject, Dr Reid admits, that the in- 
ferences we make of deſign from its effects, 
are not the reſult of reaſoning or of experi- 
ence: but ſtill he contends, that ſuch infe- 
rences may be made with a degree of cer- 
tainty, equal to what the human mind is able 
to attain in any inſtance whatever. The opi- 
nions we form of the talents of other men ; 


nay, our belief that other men are intelligent 


beings, are founded on this very inference of 
defign from its effects. Intelligence and de- 
ſign are not objects of our ſenſes, and yet we 

judge 
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judge of them every moment from external 
conduct and behaviour, with as little heſita- 
tion as we pronounce on the exiſtence of what 
we immediately perceive. 


246. Other philoſophers have oppoſed the 
major propoſition of the ſyllogiſm, by an ar- 
gument ſomewhat different. —In order to 
judge of the wiſdom of any deſign, it is ne- 
ceſſary (they obſerve) to know, firſt, what 
end the artiſt propoſes to himſelf, and then, 
to examine the means which he has employ- 
ed to accompliſh it. But in the univerſe all 
we ſee is, that certain things are accom- 
pliſhed, without having an opportunity of 
comparing them with a plan previouſly pro- 
poſed, —A ſtone thrown at random muſt ne- 
ceſſarily hit one object or another. When 
we ſee, therefore, ſuch an effect produced, we 
are not entitled, independently of other in- 
formation, to praiſe the dexterity of the 
markſman. 


1 247. Among 
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247. Among a great variety of conſidera- 
tions, which might be urged 1n reply to this 
objection, the following ſeem to deſerve par- 
ticular attention. 


(1.) Although from a ſingle effect, we 
may not be entitled to infer intelligence in 
the cauſe, yet the caſe is different, when we 
ſee a number of cauſes conſpiring to one end. 
We here ſee not only that an effect takes 
place, but have an intuitive convition, that 
this was the very effect intended. From ſee- 
ing a ſingle ſtone ſtrike an object, we may 
not be authoriſed to conclude that this was 
the object aimed at. But what concluſion 
ſhould we draw, if we ſaw the ſame object 
invariably hit by a number of ſtones thrown 
in ſucceſſion ? | 


(2.) A multiplicity of cafes might be men- 
tioned, in which we have really an opportu- 
nity of comparing the wiſdom of nature with 
the ends to which it is directed. Of this ma- 
ny remarkable examples occur in the oeco- 

nomy 
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nom x of the human body. When any acci- 
dent or diſeaſe injures our frame, it is well 
known that the body poſſeſſes within itſelf a 
power of alleviating or remedying the evil. 
In ſuch inſtances, we not only ſee an effect 
produced; but we ſee the operation of na- 
tural cauſes directed to the particular pur- 
poſe of reſtoring the healthful ſtate of the ſyſ- 
rem, 


(3-) There are many caſes, particularly in 
the animal oeconomy, in which the ſame ef- 
fect is produced in different inſtances, by ve- 
ry different means; and in which, of conſe- 
quence, we have an opportunity of compar- 
ing the wiſdom of nature with the ends ſhe 
has in view. Art and means (ſays Baxter,) 
are deſignedly multiplied, that we might 
not take it for the effect of chance: and 
jn ſome caſes, the method itſelf is different, 
„ that we might ſee it is not the effect of 
ſurd neceflity.”—The ſcience f compa- 
rative anatomy, furniſhes beautiful con- 
firmations of the foregoing doctrine. From 

obſerving 
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. obſerving the effect produced by a particular 
organ in the caſe of any one animal, we might 
not perhaps be warranted to conclude, that it 
was in order to produce this effect, that the 
organ was contrived, But when, in the caſe 
of different ſpecies of animals, we ſee the 
ſame effect brought about by means extreme- 
ly different, it is impoſſible for us to doubt, 
that it was this common end which in all 
theſe inſtances, Nature had in view. Nor is 
this all. In comparing the anatomy of dif- 
ferent tribes of animals, we find that the 
differences obſervable in their ſtructure have 
a reference to their way of life, and the ha- 
bits for which they are deſtined; ſo that, 
from knowing the latter, we might be able, 
in particular caſes, to frame conjectures a 
priori concerning the former. 


248. From the foregoing hints, it ſuffi- 
ciently appears, that deſign may be inferred 
from its eftects; and, alſo, that deſign may 
be traced 1n various parts of the univerſe, 
from an actual examination of the means em- 

ployed 


t 
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ployed to accompliſh particular ends.——-Ano- 
ther inquiry, however, and a ſtill more im- 
portant, remains, to conſider the charac- 
ters of this deſign, as it is diſplayed in the 
univerſe; or, in other words, to conſider, 
how far the deſign ſeems to indicate Wiſ- 
dom; and whether it ſeems to operate in 
conformity to One uniform plan. The firſt 
inveſtigation is uſeful, by its tendency to 
elevate our conceptions of the Supreme Be- 
ing; and the ſecond is neceſſary for the | 
demonſtration of his Unity. 


249. The ſtudy of philoſophy, in all its 
various branches, both natural and moral, 
affords, at every ſtep, a new illuſtration of the 
ſubje& to which theſe inveſtigations relate ; 
inſomuch that the truths of natural religion 
gain an acceſſion of evidence, from eve- 
ry addition that is made to the ſtock of hu- 
man knowledge. Hence, in the caſe of thoſe 
individuals who devote themſelves, with fair 
and candid minds, to the purſuits of ſcience, 
there 1s a gradual progreſs of light and con- 

viction, 
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viction, keeping pace with the enlargement 
of their information and of their views; and 
hence, a ſtrong preſumption that the influ. 
ence which theſe truths have, even in the 
preſent ſtate of ſociety, on the minds of the 
multitude, will continually increaſe, in pro- 
portion as the order of the material univerſe 
ſhall be more fully diſplayed by the diſcove- 
ries of philoſophy, and as the plan of provi- 
dence, in the adminiſtration of human af- 
fairs, ſhall be more completely unfolded in 
the future hiſtory of our ſpecies. | 


250. In conſidering the univerſe, with a 
view to the illuſtration of the wiſdom and u- 
nity of God, it is, in a peculiar degree, ſatiſ- 
factory to trace the relations which different 
parts of it bear to each other, and to remark 
the concurrence of things apparently uncon- 
nected and even remote, in promoting the 
ſame benevolent purpoſes. The following 
hints may be of uſe in ſuggeſting reflexions on 
this ſubject. | 

(1.) The 
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(1.) The adaptation of the bodies and of 
the inſtincts of animals to the laws of the ma- 
terial world: Of the organs of reſpiration, 
for example, and of the inſtinct of ſuction, to 
the properties of the atmoſphere ;—of the 
momentum of light to the ſenſibility of the re- 
tina ;z—of the fabric of the eye to the laws of 
refraction ; of the ſize and ſtrength of ani- 
mals and vegetables to the laws of gravita- 
tion and of coheſion. 


(2.) The adaptation of the bodies and of 
the inſtincts of animals to thoſe particular cli- 
mates and diſtricts of the earth, for which 
they are deſtined. 


(3.) The relations which animals and ve- 
getables bear to each other; the latter fur- 
niſhing to the former, ſalutary food in their 
healthful ſtate, and uſeful remedies in the 
caſe of diſeaſe, 


(4.) The relations which different tribes 
of anunals bear to each other ; one tribe be- 
Z ing 
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ing the natural prey of another; and each 


of them having their inſtruments of offence 


or defence provided accordingly. 


(5.) The relations which the periodical 
inſtincts of migrating animals bear to the 
ſtate of the ſeaſon, and to the vegetable pro- 
ductions, of diſtant parts of the globe. 


251. This view of the ſubject is peculiar- 
ly ſtriking, when we conſider the relations 
which ſubſiſt between the nature of Man, 
and the circumſtances oſ his external ſitua- 
tion. An examination, of his perceptive 
faculties, in particular, and of his intellectual 
powers, as they are adapted to the ſtructure 
and to the laws of the material world, opens 
a wide field of curious ſpeculation. 


252. The accommodation of his capaci- 
ties of enjoyment to the objects around him, 
is no leſs wonderful; and exceeds ſo far what 
we obſerve in the caſe of other animals, as to 
authoriſe us to conclude, that it was chiefly 

with 
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with a view to his happineſs and improve- 
ment, that the arrangements of this lower 
world were made. 


253. There is another view of nature 
which tends remarkably to illuſtrate that 
unity of deſign, which is the foundation of 
our belief of the unity of God ;—to trace 
the analogies which are obſervable in the 
ſtructures of different tribes of animals, and 
even between the animal and the vegetable 
kingdoms; or to trace the analogy which is 
obſervable among many of the laws of the 
material world. 


254, It is pleaſing to conſider, that this 
uniform and regular plan has been found 
to extend to the remoteſt limits to which 
the inquiries of philoſophers have reach- 
ed. The antients in general ſuppoſed, that 
the phenomena of the heavens were regu- 
lated by laws perfectly unlike thoſe which 
obtain within the circle of our experience. 
The modern diſcoveries have ſhewn how wide» 
2 2 T ly 
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ly they were miſtaken; and indeed it, was a 
conjecture a priori, that their ideas on this 
ſubject might perhaps be erroneous, which 
led the way to the theory of gravitation, 
Every ſubſequent diſcovery has confirmed 
the conjecture. 


255. Nor is it only the more general laws 
of terreſtrial bodies, which extend to the re- 
mote parts of the univerſe. There is ſome 
ground for ſuſpecting, that the particular ar- 
rangements of-things, on the ſurfaces of the 
different planets, are not wholly unlike thoſe 
which we obſerve on our own, 


256. Amuſing and intereſting as theſe 
phyſical ſpeculations may be, it is ſtill more 
delightful to trace the uniformity of de. 
ſign which is diſplayed in the moral world; 
—to compare the inſtincts of men with 
thoſe of the brutes, and the inſtincts of the 
different tribes of brutes, with each other; 
and to remark, amidſt the aſtoniſhing varie- 
ty of means which are employed to accom- 

pliſh 
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pliſh the ſame ends, a certain analogy charac- 
teriſe them all ;—or to obſerve, in the minds 
of different individuals of our own ſpecies, 
the workings of the ſame affections and paſ- 
ſions, and to trace the uniformity of their 
operation in men of different ages and coun- 
tries,-—Tt is this which gives the great charm 
to what we call nature in epic and dramatic 
compoſition ; when the poet ſpeaks a lan- 
guage to which every heart is an echo; and 
which, amidſt all the effects of education and 
faſhion, in modifying and diſguifing the prin- 
ciples of our conſtitution, reminds all the va- 
rious claſſes of readers or of ſpectators, of the. 
exiſtence of thoſe moral ties which unite us 
to each other, and to our common Parent, 


257. Before leaving this ſubject, it is pro- 
per td remark, that the metaphy ſical reaſon- 
ings which have been occaſionally employed 
in the illuſtration of it, ought not to be con- 
ſidered as forming any part of the argument 
for the exiſtence of God; which (as was alrea- 
dy obſerved) is an immediate and neceſſary 

conſequence 
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conſequence of the two principles formerly 


mentioned ($ 229.) The ſcope of theſe 
reaſonings is not to confirm the truth of the 
propoſition, but to obviate the ſceptical 
cavils which have been urged againſt it. 


258. Reaſoning and reflexion are indeed 
neceſſary to raiſe the mind to worthy con- 
ceptions of the Divine attributes, and to cure 


it of thoſe prejudices which ariſe from limited 


and erroneous views of nature. While men 
confine their attention to detached and inſu- 
lated appearances, Polytheiſm offers itſelf as 
the moſt natural creed; and it is only by flow 
and gradual ſteps that philoſophy diſcovers 
to us thoſe magnificent views of the univerſe 
which connect together all events, both phy- 
ſical and moral, as parts of one ſyſtem, and 
conſpiring to one end. 85 


259. Bxs1Dz the ſceptical objections, al- 
ready mentioned, tothe ſpeculation concern- 
ing 
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ing Final Cauſes, ſome others have been 
propoſed with very different views. Des 
Cartes, in particular, taking for granted the 
exiſtence of God, as ſufficiently eſtabliſhed 
by other proofs, has rejected altogether this 
ſpeculation from philoſophy, as an impious 
and abſurd attempt to penetrate into the 
deſigns of Providence. Some obſervations, 
much to the ſame purpoſe, occur 1n the works 
of Maupertuis and of Buffon.—To this claſs 
of objections againſt Final Cauſes, a fatis- 
factory anſwer is given by Mr Boyle, in an 
eſſay written expreſsly on the ſubject. 


260. The authority of Lord Bacon has 
been frequently quoted in ſupport of the opi- 
nion of theſe French philoſophers. But if his 
writings be carefully examined, it will be 
found, that the cenſures he beſtows on Ari- 
ſtotle and his followers, for their conjectures 
concerning the ends and intentions of Nature, 
are applicable only to the abuſe of this doc- 
trine in the Peripatetic ſchool. It is a doc- 
trine, according to him, which belongs pro- 


perly 
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the valves in the veins of ſo many parts of 
« the body were fo placed, that they gave a 
u free paſſage to the blood towards the heart, 
but oppoſed the paſſage of the venal blood 
the contrary way; he was invited to ima- 
« gine, that ſo provident a cauſe as Nature 
had not placed ſo many valves without de- 
« ſign ; and no defign ſeemed more probable, 
* than that, fince the blood could not well, 
© becauſe of the interpoſing valves, be ſent 
« by the veins to the limbs, it ſhould be ſent 
* through the arteries, and return through 
the veins, whoſe valves did not oppoſe its 
« courſe that way.” 


262. An explanation of the uſe and abuſe 
of the ſpeculation concerning Final Cauſes, 
in the fludy of natural philoſophy, is {till a 
defideratum in ſcience, and would form an 
important addition to that branch of logic, 
which profeſſes to ſtate the rules of philoſo- 
phical inveſtigation, 
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SECTION I. 


Of the Duties which reſpect the Deity. 


PRELIMINARY INQUIRY INTO THE PRINCE- 
PLES OF NATURAL RELIGION. = 


8 


ARTICLE SECOND. 8 S 


Of the Moral Attributes of the Deity. 


263. Tax obſervations made in the laſt 
Article contain ſome of the principal heads 
of the argument for the exiſtence of God; 
and alſo for his unity, for his power, and for 
his wiſdom. Of the two laſt of theſe attri- 
butes, we juſtly ſay that they are infinite ; 
that is, that our imagination can ſet no bounds 
to them, and that our conceptions of them 

Aa 2 always 
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always riſe, in proportion as our faculties are 
cultivated, and as our knowledge of the uni- 
verſe becomes more extenſive, The writers 
on Natural Religion commonly give a parti. 
ticular enumeration of attributes, which they 
divide into the natural, the intellectual, and 
the moral; and of which they treat at length 
in a ſyſtematical manner. This view of the 
ſubject, whatever may be its advantages, 
could not be adopted with propriety here. 


The remarks which follow are confined to 


the evidences of the Divine goodneſs and 
Juſtice ;— thoſe attributes which conſtitute 
the moral perfection of the Deity, and which 
render him a proper object of religious wor- 


ſhip, 


I. Of 
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I. Of the Evidences of Benevolent Deſign in 
the Univerſe. 


264. Our ideas of the moral attributes of 
God muſt be derived from our own moral 
perceptions. It is only by attending to theſe, 
that we can form a conception of what 
his attributes are; and it is in this way we 
are furniſhed with the ſtrongeſt proofs that 
they really belong to him. 


265. The peculiar ſentiment of approba- 
tion with which we regard the virtue of be- 
neficence in others, and the peculiar ſatis- 
faction with which we reflect on ſuch of our 
own actions as have contributed to the hap- 
pineſs of mankind ; to which we may add, 
the exquiſite pleaſure accompanying the ex- 
erciſe of all the kind affections, naturally 
lead us to confider benevolence or goodneſs 


as the ſupreme attribute of the Deity. Alt is 
difficult, 


— 
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difficult, indeed, to conceive what other mo. 
tive could have induced a being, completely 
and independently happy, to have called his 
creatures into exiſtence, 


266. In this manner, without any exami- 
nation of the fact, we have a ſtrong preſump- 
tion for the goodneſs of the Deity; and it is 
only after eſtabliſhing this preſumption a 
priori, that we can proceed to examine the 
fact, with ſafety. It is true indeed, that, in- 
dependently of this preſumption, the diſor- 
ders we ſee would not demonſtrate ill inten- 
tion in the Author of the univerſe; as it 
would be ſtill poſſible that the apparent diſ- 
orders, in that ſmall part of it which falls un- 
der our obſervation, might contribute to the 
happineſs and the perfection of the whole 
ſyſtem. But the contrary ſuppoſition would 
be equally poſſible; that there is nothing ab- 
ſolutely good in the univerſe, and that the 
communication of ſuffering is the ultimate 
end of the laws by which it is governed. 

267. The 
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267. The argument for the goodneſs of 
God, derived from our own moral conſtitution, 
and ſtrengthened by the conſideration of our 
ignorance of the plans of Providence, affords 
an anſwer to all the objections which have 
been urged againſt this attribute of the Deity. 
—And the anſwer is concluſive, whatever 
the ſtate of the fact may be, with reſpect to 
the magnitude of the evils of which we com- 
plain, 


268. But although this anſwer might fi- 
lence our objections, ſomething more is re- 
quiſite, on a ſubject ſo momentous, to ſup- 
port our confidence, and to animate our 
hopes. If no account could be given af the 
evils of life, but that they may poſſibly be 
good relatively to the whole univerſe ;—ftill 
more, if it ſhould appear, that the ſufferings 
of life overbalance its enjoyments ; it could 
hardly be expected, that any ſpeculative rea- 
ſoning would have much effe& in bauiſhing 


the melancholy ſuggeſtions of ſcepticiſm. — 
We 
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We are therefore naturally led, in the firſt 
place, to inquire, whether ſome explana- 


tion may not be given of the origin of evil, 
from a conſideration of the facts which fall 


under our notice? and, ſecondly, to compare 
together the happineſs and the miſery vous 
the world exhibits. | | 


- 269. The queſtion concerning the origin of 
evil, has, from the earlieſt times, employed the 


ingenuity of ſpeculative men; and various 


theories have been propoſed to ſolve the diffi. 
culty. The moſt celebrated of theſe are the 


following. 


(..) The doctrine of Pre-exiſtence. 
(2.) The doctrine of the Manicheans. 


(3.) The doctrine of Optimiſm, 


250. According to the firſt hypotheſis, 


the evils we ſuffer at preſent are puniſhments 
and 


% . 
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and expiations of moral delinquencies, com- 
mitted in a former ſtage of our being.— 
This hypotheſis, it is obvious (to mention no 
other objection), only removes the difficulty 
a little out of fight, without affording any 
explanation of it. 


271. The Manicheans account for the mix- 
ture of good and evil in the univerſe, by 
the oppoſite agencies of two co- eternal and 
independent principles. Their doctrine has 
been examined and refuted by many authors, 
by reaſonings a priori; but the moſt ſatis- 
factory of all refutations, is its obvious incon- 
liſtency with that unity of deſign which is 
every where conſpicuous in nature. 


271. The fundamental principle of the 
Optimiſts is, that all events are ordered for 
the beſt; and that the evils which we ſuffer, 
are parts of a great ſyſtem conducted by Al- 
mighty power, under the direction of infinite 
wiſdom and goodneſs. 


B b 273. Under 
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273. Under this general title, however, 
are comprehended two very different de- 
ſeriptions of philoſophets; thoſe who admit, 
and thoſe who deny, the freedom of human 
actions. The former only contend, that e- 
very thing is right, ſo far as it is the work 
of God; and endeayour to ſhow, that the 
creation of beings endowed with free-will, 
and conſequently liable to moral delinquen- 
cy ;—and the government of the world by 
general laws, from which occaſional evils muſt 
reſult, furniſh no ſolid objection to the perfec- 
tion of the univerſe. But they hold, at the 
ſame time, that although the permiſſion of 
moral evil does not detract from the goodnels 
of God, it is nevertheleſs imputable to man 
as a fault, and renders him juſtly obnoxious 


to puniſhment. This ſyſtem (under a varie- 
ty of different forms) has been, in all ages, 
maintained by the beſt and wiſeſt philoſophers; 
who, while they were anxious to vindicate 
the perfeCtions of the Deity, ſaw the impor- 
tance of ſtating their doctrine in a manner 
conſiſtent with man's free-will and moral a- 
gency. 0 5 

274. By 
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274. By ſome modern authors, the ſcheme 
of Optimiſm has been propoſed in a form 
inconſiſtent with theſe ſuppoſitions, and which 
leads to a juſtification of moral evil, even with 
reſpect to the delinquent. , 


275. It is of great importance, to attend 
to the diſtinction between theſe two ſyſtems ; 
becauſe it is cuſtomary among ſceptical wri- 
ters to confound them ſtudiouſly together, 
in order to extend to both that ridicule to 
which the latter is juſtly entitled. —The 
ſcope of the argument, as ſtated in the for- 


mer ſyſtem, may be colle&ed from the fol- 
lowing hints. 


276. All the different ſubjedts of human 


complaint may be reduced to two claſles ; 
Moral and Phyſical evils. The former com- 


prehends thoſe which ariſe from the abuſe of 
Free-will ; the latter thoſe which reſult from 
the eſtabliſhed laws of nature, and which 


man cannot prevent by his own efforts, 
B b 2 277. According 
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277. According to the definition now giv- 

en of moral evil, the queſtion, with reſpect 
to its permiſſion, is reduced to this; Why 
was man made a free agent? A queſtion to 
which it ſeems to be a ſufficient reply : That 
perhaps the object of the Deity, in the go- 
vernment of the world, is not merely to 
communicate happineſs, but to form his 
creatures to moral excellence ;—or that the 
enjoyment of high degrees of happineſs may 
perhaps neceſſarily require the previous ac- 
quiſition of virtuous habits. 


278. The ſufferings produced by vice are, 
on this ſuppoſition, inſtances of the goodneſs 
of God, no lefs than the happineſs reſulting 


from virtue. 


279. Theſe obſervations juſtify Providence, 
not only for the permiſſion of moral evil, but 
for the permiſſion of many things which we 
commonly complain of as phyſical evils —How 
great is the proportion of theſe, which are 


the obvious conſequences of our vices and our 
prejudices ; 
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prejudices; and which, ſo far from being a 
neceſſary part of the order of nature, . ſeem 
intended to operate in the progreſs of human 
affairs, as a gradual remedy againſt the cau- 
ſes which produce them ! 


280. Some of our other complaints with 
reſpect to the lot of humanity will be found, 
on examination, to ariſe from partial views 
of the conſtitution of man, and from a want of 
attention to the circumſtances which conſtitute 
his happineſs, or promote his improvement. 


281, Still, however, many evils remain, 
to which the foregoing principles do not ap- 
ply. Such are thoſe produced by what we 
commonly call the accidents of life;—acci- 
dents from which no ſtate of ſociety, how 
perfect ſoever, can poſlibly be exempted; 
and which, if they be ſubſervient to any 
benevolent purpoſes, contribute to none with- 
in the ſphere of our knowledge. 


282. Of this claſs of phyſical evils, the ex- 
planation 
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planation muſt be derived from the general 
laws by which the government of the Deity 
appears to be conducted. The tendency of 
theſe laws will be found, in every inſtance, 
favourable to order and to happineſs ; and it 
one of the nobleſt employments of phi- 
loſophy to inveſtigate the beneficent purpo- 
ſes to which they are ſubſervient.— In a world, 
however, which 1s thus governed, and where 
the inhabitants are free agents, occaſional 
inconveniences and misfortunes muſt una» 
voidably be incurred, 


283. In the mean time, from this influence 
of © Time and Chance,” on human affairs, 
ſalutary effects ariſe, Virtue is rendered diſ- 
intereſted, and the characters of men are more 
completely diſplayed. 


284. Many of our moral qualities, too, are 
the reſult of habits which imply the exiſt- 
ence of phyſical evils. Patience, Fortitude, 
Humanity, all ſuppoſe a ſcene, in which ſuf- 

ferings 
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ferings are to be endured in our own caſe ; or 
relieved in the caſe of others. 


285. Thus it appears, not only that par- 
tial evils may be good with reſpect to the whole 
ſyſtem ; but that their tendency is beneficial 
on the whole, even to that ſmall part of it 
which we ſee. | 


286. The argument for the goodneſs of God, 
which ariſes from the foregoing confidera- 
tions, will be much ſtrengthened, if it ſhall ap- 
pear farther, that the ſum of happineſs in hu- 
man life far exceeds the ſum of miſery. 


287. In oppoſition to this concluſion, the 
prevalence of moral evil over moral good, in 
the characters of men, has been infiſted on 
by many writers; and in proof of it an ap- 
peal has been made to the catalogue of crimes 
which ſully the hiſtory of paſt ages. 


288, Whatever opinion we may adopt, with 
reſpe& to the ſtate of the fact, in this parti- 
cular 
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cular inſtance; no objection can be drawn 
from it to the foregoing reaſonings ; for moral 
evil is alone imputable to the being by whom 
it is committed. There is, however, no neceſ- 
ſity for having recourſe to this evaſion. Cor. 
rupted as mankind are, the proportion of 
human life which is ſpent in vice, is inconſide- 
rable when compared with the whole of 
its extent, Hiſtory itſelf is a proof of this; 
for the events it records are chiefly thoſe 
which are calculated, by their ſingularity, 
to engage the curioſity and to intereſt the 


paſlions of the reader. —In computing, be- 


ſides, the moral demerit of mankind, from 
their external actions, a large allowance 
ought to be made for erroneous ſpeculative o- 
pinions; for falſe conceptions of facts; for pre- 
judices inſpired by the influence of prevail- 
ing manners; and for habits contracted inſen- 
fibly in early infancy. | 


289. With reſpect to the balance of phy- 
fical evil and phyſical good, the argument 1s 
Kill clearer; if it be acknowledged (5 282.) 

that 


flats Auf. Sd © 
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that the general laws of nature are beneficent 
in their tendency, and that the inconvenien- 
cies which ariſe from them are only occaſio- 


nal. . 


290. Of theſe occaſional evils, too, no in- 
conſiderable part may be traced to the obſta- 
cles, which human inſtitutions oppoſe to the 
order of things recommended by nature.— 
How chimerical ſoever the ſpeculations of 
philoſophers concerning the perfection of le- 
giſlation may be, they are uſeful, at leaſt, in 
illuſtrating the wiſdom and goodneſs of the 
Divine government, 


291. Nor is it only in thoſe laws which re- 
gulate the more eſſential intereſts of mankind, 
that a beneficent intention may be traced. 
What a rich proviſion is made for our enjoy- 
ment, in the pleafures of the underſtanding, 
of the imagination, and of the heart; and 
how little do they depend on the caprice of 
fortune! The poſitiye accommodation of our 


ſenſitive powers to the ſcene we occupy, is 
C c ſtill 
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ftill more wonderful :—Of the organ of ſmell, 
for example, to the perfumes of the vegeta- 
ble world; of the taſte, to the endleſs profu- 
fion of luxuries which the earth, the air, and 
the waters afford; of the ear, to the melodies 
of the birds; of the eye, to all the beauties 
and glories of the viſible creation. 


292. Among theſe marks of beneficence in 
the frame of man, the conſtitution of his 
mind, with reſpect to Habits, muſt not be o- 
mitted. So great is their influence, that there 
is hardly any fituation to which his wiſhes 
may not be gradually reconciled ; nay, where 
he will not find himſelf, in time, more com- 
fortable, than in thoſe which are looked up 
to with envy by the bulk of mankind. By 
this power of accommodation to external 
circumſtances, a remedy is, in part, provided 
for the occaſional evils reſulting from the o- 
peration of general laws. 


293. In judging of the feelings of thoſe 
who are placed in ſituations very different 
from 
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from our own, due allowances are ſeldom made 
for the effects of habit; and, of conſequence, 
our eſtimates of the happineſs of life fall ſhort 


greatly of the truth.” 


II. Of the Evidences of the Moral Govern- 
ment of the Deity. 


294. Ir was before remarked, ($ 264.) 
that, as our firſt ideas of the moral attributes 
of God are derived from our own moral per- 
ceptions, ſo it is from the conſideration of 


theſe, that the ſtrongeſt proofs of his attri- 
butes ariſe. 


295. The diſtinction between Right and 
Wrong, as was formerly obſerved (5 195.) 
is apprehended by the mind to be eternal 
and immutable, no leſs than the diſtinction 
between mathematical Truth and Falſehood. 
To argue, therefore, from our own moral 

Cc 2 judgements 
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judgements, to the adminiſtration of the 
Deity, cannot be juſtly cenſured as a raſh 
extenſion, to the Divine nature, of ſuggeſtions 


reſulting from the arbitrary conſtitution of 


our own minds. 


296. The power we have of conceiving this 
diſtinction is one of the moſt remarkable of 
thoſe which raiſe us above the brutes; and 
the ſenſe of obligation which it involves, 
poſſeſſes a diſtinguiſhed pre-eminence over 
all our other principles of aQtion, (F 214.) To 
act in conformity to our ſenſe of rectitude is 
plainly the higheſt excellence which our na- 
ture is capable of attaining ; nor can we avoid 
extending the ſame rule of eſtimation to all 
intelligent beings whatever, 


297. Beſides theſe concluſions, with reſpect 
to the Divine attributes, (which ſeem to be im- 
plied in our very perception of moral diſtinc- 
tions,) there are others perfectly agreeable to 
them, which continually force themſelves on 
the mind, in the exerciſe of cur moral judge- 

3 | ments, 
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ments, both with reſpe& to our own conduct 
and that of other men. The reverence, which 
we feel to be due to the admonitions of Con- 
ſcience; the ſenſe of merit and demerit, which 
accompanies our good and bad actions; the 
warm intereſt we take in the fortunes of the 
virtuous ; the indignation we feel at the oc- 
caſional triumphs of ſucceſsful villany ;—all 
imply a ſecret conviction of the moral admi- 
nitration of the univerſe, 


298. An examination of the ordinary courſe 
of human affairs adds to the force of theſe 
conſiderations; and furniſhes a proof from 
the fact, that, notwithſtanding the ſeemingly 
promiſcuous diſtribution of happineſs and mi- 
ſery in this life, the reward of virtue, and the 
puniſhment of vice, are the great objects of all 
the general laws by which the world is go- 
verned, The diſorders, in the mean time, 
which, in ſuch a world as ours, cannot fail to a- 
riſe in particular inſtances ; when they are 
compared with our natural ſenſe of good 

and 
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and of ill deſert, afford a preſumption, that 
in a future ſtate the moral government, which 
we ſee begun here, will be carried into com- 
plete execution, | 


SECTION 
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SECTION I. 


Of the Duties which reſpect the Deity. 


PRELIMINARY INQUIRY INTO THE PRINCIPLES 
OF NATURAL RELIGION, 


ARTICLE THIRD. 


Of a Future State. 


299. Tua confideration of the Divine at- 
tributes naturally leads our thoughts to the 
future proſpects of man, and to the ſequel of 
that plan of moral government, which we 
ſee plainly begun here ; and which, our own. 
moral conſtitution, joined to our concluſions 
concerning the perfections of God, afford us 

the 
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the ſtrongeſt intimations, will be more com- 
pletely unfolded in ſome ſubſequent ſtage of 
our being. The doctrine, indeed, of a future 
ſtate ſeems to be, in a great meaſure, implied 
in every ſyſtem of religious belief; for why 
were we rendered capable of elevating our 
thoughts to the Deity, if all our hopes are to 
terminate here; or why were we furniſhed with 
powers which range through the infinity of 
ſpace and of time, if our lot is to be the ſame 
with that of the beaſts which periſh ?—But al- 
though the doctrine of a future ſtate be im- 
plied in every ſcheme of religion ; the rruths 
of religion are not neceſſarily implied in the 
doctrine of a future ſtate. Even abſolute A- 
theiſm does not deſtroy all the arguments for 


the immortality of the ſoul, Whether it be 


owing to an over-ruling intelligence or not, 
it is a ſuct which no man can deny, that there 
are general laws which regulate the courſe 
of human affairs, and that, even in this world, 
we ſee manifeſt indications of a connec- 
tion between virtue and happineſs. Why 


may not neceſſity continue that exiſtence it at 
firſt 
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firſt gave birth to; and why may not the 
connection between virtue and happineſs 
ſubſiſt for ever? 


I. Of the Argument for a Future State derived 
from the Nature of Mind. 


300. In collecting the various evidences 
which the light of nature affords for a future 
ſtate, too much ſtreſs has commonly been laid 
upon the ſoul's Immateriality. The proper uſe 
of that doctrine is not to demonftrate that the 
ſoul is phyſically and neceſſarily immortal; 
but to refute the objections which have been 
urged againſt the poſſibility of its exiſting, 
in a ſeparate ſtate from the body. Although 
our knowledge of the nature of Mind may 
not be ſufficient to afford us any poſitive ar- 
gument on the ſubject; yet, if it can be ſhewn, 
that the diſſolution of the body does not ne- 


ceſſarily infer the extinction of the ſoul ; and 
D d ſtill 
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ſtill more, if it can be ſhewn, that the pre- 
ſumption is in fayour of the contrary ſuppo- 
ſition, the moral proofs of a future retribution 
will meet with a more eaſy reception, when 
the doctrine is freed from the metaphyſical 
difficulties which it has been apprehended to 
involve. 


301. It was before remarked, (S 12.) 
that our notions both of body and Mind are 
merely relative ; that we know the one only 
by its ſenſible qualities, and the other by the 
operations of which we are conſcious. —To ſay, 
therefore, of Mind, that it is not material, is 
to affirm a propoſition, the truth of which is 
involved in the only conceptions of Matter 
and of Mind that we are capable of forming. 


302. The doubts that have been ſuggeſted, 
with reſpe& to the eſſential diſtinction be- 
tween Matter and Mind, derive all their plau- 
ſibility from the habits of inattention we ac- 
quire in early infancy to our mental opera- 
tions. It was plainly the intention of Nature, 

3 that 
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that our thoughts ſhould be habitually direct- 
ed to things external; and, accordingly, the 
bulk of mankind are not only diſpoſed to over- 
look the intellectual phenomena, but are inca- 
pable of that degree of reflexion which is ne- 
ceſſary for their examination. Hence it is, 
that when we begin to ſtudy our own internal 
conſtitution, we find the facts it preſents to us 
ſo very intimately aſſociated in our concep- 
tions with the qualities of Matter, that it is im- 
poſſible for us to draw diſtinctly and ſteadily 
the line between them.—The tendency which 
all men have to refer the ſenſation of colour 
to the objects by which it is excited, may 
ſerve to illuſtrate the manner in which the 
qualities of mind and body come to be blend- 
ed in our apprehenſions, 


303. If theſe remarks be well founded, 
the prejudices which give ſupport to the 
icheme of Materialiſm, are not likely to be cu- 
red by any metaphy tical reaſonings, how clear 
and conclufive ſoever, ſo long as the judge- 
ment continues to be warped by ſuch obſti- 

Dd2 | nate 
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nate aſſociations as have juſt been mention- 
ed. A habit of reflecting on the laws of 
thought, as they are to be collected from our 
own conſciouſneſs, together with a habit of 
reſiſting - thoſe illuſions of the fancy, which 
lead ſuperficial inquirers to ſubſtitute analo- 
gies for facts, will gradually enable us to 
make the phenomena of Matter and thoſe of 
Mind diſtinct objects of attention; and, as 
ſoon as this happens, the abſurdity of Mate- 
rialiſm muſt appear intuitively obvious. 


304, It is entirely owing to our early fa- 
miliarity with material objects, and our early 
habits of inattention to what paſſes within 
us, that Materialiſm is apt to appear at firſt 
ſight, to be leſs abſurd than the oppoſite ſyſ- 
tem, which repreſents Mind as the only exiſt, 
ence in the univerſe. Of the two doctrines, 
that of Berkeley 1s at once the ſafeſt and the 
moſt philoſophical ; not only as it contradicts 


merely the ſuggeſtions of our perceptions, 
while the other contradicts the ſuggeſtions of 


our conſciouſneſs; but as various plauſible 
arguments 
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arguments may be urged in its favour, from 
the phenomena of dreaming; whereas no 
inſtance can be mentioned, in which ſenſa- 
tion and intelligence appear to reſult from 
any combination of the particles of Matter. 


305. Beſides the evidences for the exiſt- 
ence of Mind, which our own conſciouſ- 
neſs affords, and thoſe which are exhibi- 
ted by other men, and by the lower a- 
nimals, there are many preſented to us by 
every part of the material world, We are 
ſo conſtituted, that every change in it we 
ſee ſuggeſts to us the notion of an efficient 
cauſe ;—and every combination of means 
conſpiring to an end ſuggeſts to us the notion 
of intelligence. And accordingly, the various 
changes which take place in nature, and the 
order and beauty of the univerſe, have, in e- 
very age, been regarded as the effects of 
power and wiſdom ; that 1s, of the operation 
of Mind. In the material world, there- 
fore, as well as in the caſe of animated na- 
ture, we are led to conceive body as a paſ- 

five 
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five ſubject, and Mind as the moving and 
governing agent. And it deſerves attention, 
that, in the former claſs of phenomena, Mind 
appears to move and arrange the parts of 
matter, without being united with it as in 
the caſe of animal life, 


306. There are various circumſtances which 
render it highly probable, that the union 
between ſoul and body, which takes place in 
our preſent ſtate, ſo far from being eſſential 
to the exerciſe of our powers and faculties, 
was intended to limit the ſphere of our infor- 
mation, and to prevent us from acquiring, in 
this early ſtage of our being, too clear a view 
of the conſtitution and government of the u- 
niverſe. Indeed, when we reflect on the dif- 
ference between the operations of Mind and 
the qualities of Matter, it appears much more 
wonderful that the two ſubſtances ſhould be 
fo intimately united, as we find them actually 
to be, than to ſuppoſe that the former may 
exiſt in a conſcious and intelligent ſtate when 
ſeparated from the latter, 

307, The 
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307. The moſt plauſible objections, never- 
theleſs, to the doctrine of a future ſtate, have 
been drawn from the intimacy of this union. 
From the effects of intoxication, madneſs, and 
other diſeaſes, it appears that a certain condi- 
tion of the body is neceſſary to the intellec- 
tual operations; and, in the caſe of old men, 
it is generally found that a decline of the fa- 
culties keeps pace with the decay of bodily 
health and vigour. The few exceptions that 
occur to the univerſality of this fa& only 
prove, that there are ſome diſeaſes fatal to life, 
which do not injure thoſe parts of the body 
with which the intellectual operations are 
more immediately connected. 


308. The reply which Cicero has made to 
theſe objections is equally ingenious and ſolid, 
« Suppoſe a perſon to have been educated, 
« from his infancy, in a chamber where he 
enjoyed no opportunity of ſeeing external 
* Objects, but through a ſmall chink in the 
„% window-ſhutter; would he not be apt to 
conſider this chink as eſſential to his viſion; 

and 
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and would it not be difficult to perſuade 
«* him that his proſpects would be enlarged 
« by demoliſhing the walls of his priſon?” 
Admitting that this analogy is founded mere- 


ly on fancy; yet if it be granted that there 


is no abſurdity in the ſuppoſition, it furniſhes 
a ſufficient anſwer to all the reaſonings which 


have been ſtated againſt the poſſibility of the 
ſoul's ſeparate exiſtence, from the conſidera- 


tion of its preſent union with the body. 


309. In ſupport of the foregoing conclu- 
fions, many ftrong arguments might be de- 
rived from an accurate examination and ana- 
Iyſis of our ideas of Matter and its qualities. 
But ſuch ſpeculations could not be rendered 
intelligible, without a previous explanation 
of ſome principles too abſtruſe to be introdu- 


ced here, 


U. Of 


1 
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II. Of the Evidences for a Future State, ari- 
ing from the Human Conſtitution, and from 
the Circumſtances in which Man is placed. 


310. The great extent of this ſubject ne- 
ceſſarily confines the following remarks to an 
enumeration of the principal heads of the ar- 
gument. Theſe are ftated without any illu- 
ſtration. 


(I.) The natural deſire of immortality ; 
and the anticipations of futurity inſpired by 


hope. 


(2.) The natural apprehenfions of the 
mind when under the influence of remorſe. 


(3.) The exact accommodation of the con- 
dition of the lower animals to their inſtincts 
and to their ſenſitive powers ;—contraſted 
with the unſuitableneſs of the preſent ſtate of 

E e things 
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things to the intellectual faculties of man,— 
to his capacities of enjoy ment, — and to the 
conceptions of happineſs and of perfection, 
which he is able to form. 


(4.) The foundation which is laid in the 
principles of our conſtitution for a progreſ- 
ſive and an unlimited improvement. 


(5. ) The information we are rendered ca- 
pable of acquiring, concerning the more diſ- 
tant parts of the univerſe; the unlimited 
range, which is opened to the human ima- 
gination through the immenſity of ſpace 
and of time; and the ideas, however imper- 
fect, which philoſophy aftords us of the exiſt- 
ence and attributes of an over-ruling Mind :— 
Acquiſitions, for which an obvious final cauſe 
may be traced, on the ſuppoſition of a future 
ſtate ; but which, if that {ſuppoſition be re- 
jected, could have no other effect than to 
make the buſineſs of life appear unworthy 
of our regard, 


(6. The 
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(6.) The tendency of the infirmities of 
age and of the pains of diſeaſe, to ſtrengthen 
and confirm our moral habits ; and the dif- 
ficulty of accounting, upon the hypotheſis of 
annihilation, for thoſe ſufferings which com- 
monly put a period to the exiſtence of man. 


(7.) The diſcordance between our moral 
judgements and feelings, and the courſe of 
human affairs. 


(8.) The analogy of the material world ; in 
ſome parts of which the moſt complete and 
the moſt ſyſtematical order may be traced ; 
and of which our views always become the 
more ſatisfactory, the wider our knowledge 
extends. It is the ſuppoſition of a future 
ſtate alone that can furniſh a key to the pre- 
ſent diſorders of the moral world ; and with- 
out it, many of the moſt ſtriking phenomena 
of human life muſt remain for ever inexpli- 
cable. 


Bea 311. Of 


% 
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311. Of the different conſiderations now 
mentioned, there is not one, perhaps, which, 
taken ſingly, would be ſufficient to eſtabliſh 
the truth they are brought to prove ; but 
taken in conjunction, their force appears ir- 
reſiſtible. They not only all terminate in 
the ſame concluſion, but they mutually re- 
flect light on each other; and they have 
that ſort of conſiſtency and connection among 
themſelves, which could hardly be ſuppoſed 
to take place among a ſeries of falſe propo- 
ſitions. 


312. The ſame remark may be extended 
to the other principles of Natural Religion. 
They all hang together in ſuch a manner, 
that, if one of them be granted, it facilitates 
the way for the reception of the reſt. | 


31 * Nor is it merely with each other that 
theſe principles are connected. They have 


a relation to all the other principles of Moral 
Philoſophy ;—infomuch that a perſon who 
entertains 
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entertains juſt views of the one, never fails 
to entertain alſo juſt views of the other, Per- 
haps it would not be going too far to aſſert, 
that they have a relation to almoſt all the 
truths we know, in the moral, the intellectual, 
and the material worlds, One thing is cer- 
tain, that, in proportion as our knowledge ex- 
tends, our doubts and objections diſappear; 
new light continually breaks in upon us from 
every quarter, and more of order and ſyſtem 
appears in the univerſe. 


314. It isa ſtrong confirmation of theſe re- 
marks, that the moſt important diſcoveries, 
both in moral and phyſical ſcience, have been 
made by men friendly to the principles of na- 
tural religion ; and that thoſe writers, who 
have affected to be ſceptical on this laſt ſub- 
ject, have in general been paradoxical and 
ſophiſtical in their other ' inquiries, — This 
conſideration, while it illuſtrates the connex- 
ion which different claſſes of truth have with 
each other, proves, that it is to a mind well 
fitted for the diſcovery and reception of truth 

in 
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in general, that the evidences of Religion are 
the moſt ſatisfactory. 


315. The influence which the belief of a 
future tate has on the conduct and on the 
enjoyments of mankind, alfo tends to con- 
firm its credibility. This is ſo remarkable, 
that it has led ſome to conſider it merely as 
an invention of politicians, to preſerve the 
good order of ſociety, and to ſupport the fee- 
ble mind under the ſufferings of human life. 
But if it be allowed that it has really ſuch a 
tendency, Can it be ſuppoſed that the Au- 
thor of the univerſe ſhould have left conſe- 
quences ſo very momentous, to depend on 
the belief of a chimera, which was, in time, 
to vaniſh before the light of philoſophy ? Is 
it not more probable, that the enlargement of 
our knowledge, to which we are ſo power- 
fully prompted by the principle of curioſity, 
will tend to increaſe and not to diminiſh the 
virtue and the happineſs of mankind ; and, 
inſtead of ſpreading a gloom over creation, 


and extinguiſhing the hopes which nature 
inſpires 
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inſpires, will gradually unfold to us, in the 
moral world, the ſame order and beauty we 
admire in the material? 


316, It was before obſerved in the begin- 
ning of this ſection (F 225.) that our duties 
to God muſt be deduced from the relation in 
which we ſtand to him; and that this rela- 
tion can only be determined by our notions 
of his nature and attributes. From the prin- 
ciples which have now been eſtabliſhed on 
that ſubject, the duties of religion follow as 
ſelf-evident conſequences, 


317. In the firſt place: If the Deity be 
poſſeſſed of infinite moral excellence, we 
muſt feel towards him, in an infinite degree, 
all thoſe affections of love, gratitude, and 
confidence, which are excited by the im- 
perfect worth we obſerve among our fel- 
low-creatures ; for it is by conceiving all that 
is benevolent and amiable in man, raiſed to 
the higheſt perfection, that we can alone form 

ſome 
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fome faint notion of the Divine nature.—To 
cultivate, therefore, an habitual love and re- 
verence of the Supreme Being, may be juſtly 
conſidered as the firſt great branch of morali- 
ty; nor is the virtue of that man complete, 


| 

| 

or even conſiſtent with itſelf, in whoſe mind i 
theſe ſentiments of piety are wanting. , 
1 

318. Secondly,: Although Religion can, n 
with no propriety, be conſidered as the ſole 3 


foundation of morality, yet, when we are 
convinced that God is infinitely good, and 
that he is the friend and protector of virtue, 
this belief affords the moſt powerful induce- 
ments to the practice of every branch of our 
duty. It leads us to conſider conſcience as 
the vicegerent of God, and to attend to its 
ſuggeſtions, as to the commands of that Being 
from whom we have received our exiſtence, 
and the great object of whole government is 


to promote the happineſs and the perfection 
of his whole creation, 


319. Thirdly : 


+ «; MILE 
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319. Thirdly : A regard to our own hap- 
pineſs in the future ſtages of our being (which 
will be afterwards ſhown to conſtitute a mo- 
ral obligation) ought to conſpire with the o- 
ther motives already mentioned, in ſtimulat- 
ing our virtuaus exertions. The moral per- 
ceptions we have received from God, more 
particularly our ſenſe of merit and demerit, 
may be conſidered as clear indications of fu- 
ture rewards and puniſhments, which in due 
time, he will not fail to diſtribute. Religion 
is therefore, a ſpecies of authoritative law, en- 
forced by the moſt awful ſanctions, and ex- 
tending not merely to our actions, but to our 
thoughts.—In the caſe of the lower orders of 
men, who are incapable of abſtract ſpecula- 
tion, and whoſe moral feelings cannot be ſup- 
poſed to have received much cultivation; it 
is chiefly this view of Religion, which is ad- 
dreſſed to their hopes and fears, that ſecures 
a faithful diſcharge of their ſocial duties. 


320. In the laſt place; a ſenſe of Religion, 
where it is ſincere, will neceſſarily be attend- 
F f ed 
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ed with a complete reſignation of our own 
will to that of the Deity ; as it teaches us to 
regard every event, even the moſt afflicting, 
as calculated to promote beneficent purpoſes 
which we are unable to comprehend ; and to 
promote finally the perfection and happineſs 
of our own nature. 


SECTION 
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SECTION II. 


Of the Duties which reſpect our Fellow-crea- 


tures. 
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321. Unoxx this title it is not propoſed, to 
give a complete enumeration of our ſocial 
duties, but only to point out ſome of the moſt 
important; chiefly with a view to ſhew the 
imperfection of thoſe ſyſtems of morals, which 
attempt to reſolye the whole of virtue into 
one particular principle. Among theſe ſyſ- 
tems, that which relolves virtue into Bene- 
volence is undoubtedly the moſt amiable ;. 
but even this ſyſtem will appear, from the fol- 
lowing. remarks, to be not only inconſiſtent 
with truth, but to lead to dangerous conſe. 

quences. | 
Ff2 * ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE FIRST. 


_ Of Benevolence. 


322. Ir has been ſuppoſed by ſome mo- 


raliſts, that Benevolence is the only imme- 
diate object of moral approbation; and that 
the obligation of all our moral duties ariſes 
entirely from their apprehended tendency 
to promote the happineſs of ſociety. 


323. Notwithſtanding the various ap- 
pearances in human nature, which ſeem at 
firſt view to favour this theory, it is liable to 
unſurmountable objections. If the merit of 
an action depended on no other circumſtance, 
than the quantity of good intended by the 
agent, it would follow, that the rectitude of 
an action could be, in no caſe, influenced by 
the mutual relations of the parties; a conclu- 
ſion directly contrary to the univerſal judge- 
ments of mankind, with reſpec to the obli- 

gations 
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gations of Gratitude,—of e of 
Juſtice. 


324. Unleſs we admit theſe duties to be 
immediately obligatory, we muſt admit the 
maxim, that a good end may ſanctify what- 
ever means are neceſſary for its accompliſh- 
ment ; or, in other words, that it would be 
lawful for us to diſpenſe with the obligations 
of gratitude, of veracity, and of juſtice, 
whenever, by doing ſo, we had a proſpect 
of promoting any of the » intereſts 
of ſociety. 


325. It may perhaps be urged, that a 
regard to utility would lead, in ſuch caſes, 
to an invariable adherence to general rules ; 
becauſe in this way more good is produced, 
on the whole, than could be obtained by 
any occaſional deviations from them ;—that 
it is this idea of utility which firſt leads 
us to approve of the different virtues, and 
that afterwards habit, and the aſſocia- 
tion of ideas, make us obſerve their rules, 
without 
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without thinking of conſequences. But is 
not this to adopt that mode of reaſoning, 
which the patrons of the Benevolent ſyſtem 
have cenſured ſo ſeverely in thoſe philoſo- 
phers who have attempted to deduce all our 
actions from Self-love ; and may not the ar- 
guments they have employed againſt their 
adverſaries be retorted upon themſelves? 


326. That the practice of veracity and juſ- 
tice, and of all our other duties, is uſeful to 
mankind, is acknowledged by moraliſts of all 
deſcriptions; and there is good reaſon for be- 
lieving, that if a perſon ſaw all the conſe- 
quences of his actions, he would perceive that 
an adherence to their rules is uſeful and ad- 
vantageous on the whole, even in thoſe caſes 
in which his limited views incline him to think 
otherwiſe, It is poſſible, that, in the Deity, be- 
nevalence, or a regard to utility, may be the 
ſole principle of action; and that the ultimate 
end for which he enjoined to his creatures the 
duties of veracity and juſtice, was to ſecure 
their own happineſs ; but ſtill with reſpe to 

man 
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man, they are indiſpenſible laws; for he has 
an immediate perception of their rectitude. 
And, indeed, if he had not; but were left to 
deduce their rectitude from the conſequences 
which they have a tendency to produce, it 


may be doubted if there would be enough of 


virtue left in the world to hold ſociety toge - 
ther, | 


327. Theſe remarks are applicable to a 
conſiderable variety of moral ſyſtems, which 
have been offered to the world under very 
different forms; but which agree with each 
other, in deriving the practical rules of vir- 
tuous conduct, from conſiderations of Utility, 
All of theſe ſyſtems are but modifications of 
the old doctrine, which reſolves the whole of 
virtue into Benevolence. 


328. But although Benevolence does not 
conſtitute the whole of our duty, it muſt be 
acknowledged to be, not only one of its moſt 
important branches, but the object of a very 
peculiar and enthuſiaſtic admiration. The 

plauſibility 
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plauſibility of the ſyſtems, to which the pre. 
ceding obſervations relate, is a ſufficient 
proof of the rank it is univerſally underſtood 
to hold among the virtues, 


329. It may be proper to add, that the 
Benevolence which is an object of moral ap- 
probation, is a fixed and ſettled diſpoſition 
to promote the happineſs of our fellow-crea. 
tures. It is peculiar to a rational nature, and 
is not to be confounded with thoſe kind af- 
fections, which are common to us with the 
brutes. Theſe are ſubſidiary, in fact, to 
the principle of Benevolence; and they are 


always amiable qualities in a character: but, 


fo far as they are conſtitutional, they are 
certainly in no reſpe& meritorious. Where 
they are poſſeſſed in an eminent degree, we 
may perhaps conſider them as a ground of 
moral eſteem; becauſe they indicate the 
pains which have been beſtowed on their cul- 
tivation, and a courſe of active virtue 1n 
which they have been exerciſed and ftrength- 


ened. A perſon, on the contrary, who wants 
them 
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them, is always an object of horror ;—chiefly 
| becauſe we know, that they are only to be e- 
radicated by long habits of profligacy ; and 
partly, in conſequence of the uneaſineſs we 
feel, when we ſee the ordinary courſe of na- 
ture violated in any of her productions. 


330. Some of the writers who reſolve vir- 
tue into Benevolence have not attended ſuffi. 
ciently to this conſideration. They frequent- 
ly ſpeak of virtuous and vicious affections; 
whereas theſe epithets belong, not to affec- 
tions, but to actions; or, ſtill more properly, 
to the diſþp9g/itions and purpoſes from which ac- 
tions proceed, 


331. Where a rational and ſettled Bene- 
volence forms part of a character, it will ren- 
der the conduct perfectly uniform, and will 
exclude the poſlibility of thoſe inconſiſtencies 
that are frequently obſervable in individuals, 
who give themſelves up to the guidance of 
particular affections, either private or public. 
In truth, all thoſe offices, whether apparently 
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triffling or important, by which the happineſs 
of other men is affected; Civility, Gentleneſs, 
Kindneſs, Humanity, Patriotiſm, Univerſal 
Benevolence; are only diverſified expreſſions 
of the ſame diſpoſition, according to the cir- 
cumſtances in which it operates, and the re- 
| lations which the agent bears to others. 


— 
ARTICLE SECOND. 
Of Tuſtice. 


332. Tux word Juſtice, in its moſt exten- 
ſive ſignification, denotes that diſpoſition, 
which leads us, in caſes where our own tem- 
per, or paſſions, or intereſt are concerned, to 
determine and to act, without — biaſſed 
by partial conſiderations. ö 

\ 


333. In order to free our minds from the 


influence of theſe, experience teaches us ei- 
ther 
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thet to recollect the judgements we have for- 
merly paſſed, in ſimilar circumſtances, on the 
conduct of others; or to ſtate caſes to our. 
ſelves, in which We, and all our perſonal 


concerns, are left entirely out of the queſtion, 


334. But although expedients of this ſort 
are neceſflaxy to the beſt of men, for correct- 
ing their moral judgements upon queſtions in 
which they themſelves are parties, it will 
not therefore follow (as ſome have ſuppoſed *) 
that our only ideas of right and wrong, with 
reſpec to our own conduct, are derived from 
our ſentiments with reſpect to the conduct of 
others. The intention of ſuch expedients is 
merely to obtain a juſt and fair view of cir- 
cumſtances ; and after this view has been ob- 
tainey, the queſtion ſtill remains, what conſti- 
tutes the obligation upon us to act in a par- 
ticular manner ? For it is of great conſequence 
to remark, that when we have once ſatis- 

G g 2 fied 
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fied ourſelves with reſpe& to the conduct 
which an impartial judge would approve of, 
we feel that this conduct is right for us, and 
that we. are under a moral obligation to 
act accordingly. If we had had recourſe to 
no expedient for correcting our firſt judge- 
ment, we ſhould ſtill have formed ſome judge- 
ment or other, of a particular conduct, as right, 
wrong, or indifferent ; and the only differ- 
ence would have been, that we ſhould pro- 
bably have decided erroneouſly, from a falſe 
or a partial view of the caſe. 


335. As it would be endleſs to attempt to 
point out all the various forms in which the 
| diſpoſition of Juſtice may diſplay itſelf in life, 
it is neceſſary to confine our attention to a 
few of its more important effects. Theſe may 
be arranged under two heads; according as 
it operates. /, in reſtraining the partialities 
of the temper and of the paſſions ; and, 2d, in 
reſtraining the partialities of ſelfiſhneſs, where 
a competition takes place between our inte- 
reſts and thoſe of other men. Theſe two 

modifications 
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modifications of Juſtice may be diſtinguiſhed 
from each other, by calling the firſt Candour, 
and the ſecond Integrity or Honeſty. 


I. Of Candour. 


336. Tunis diſpoſition may be conſidered 
in three points of view; as it is diſplayed, 


(I.) In judging of the talents of others. 
(2.) In judging of their intentions. 
(3.) In controverſy. 


337. The difficulty of eſtimating can- 
didly the Talents of other men, ariſes, in a 
great meaſure, from the tendency of emula- 
tion to degenerate into envy, Notwithſtand- 
ing the reality of the theoretical diſtinction 
between theſe diſpoſitions of mind (S 1 34.), 
it is certain that in practice nothing is more 


arduous 
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arduous than to realiſe it completely ; and 
to check their ſelf-partiality, which, while 
it leads us to dwell on our own perſonal ad- 
vantages, and to magnify them in our own 
eſtimation, prevents us either from attending 
ſufficiently to the merits of others, or from 
viewing them in the moſt favourable light. Of 
all this a good man will ſoon be ſatisfied from 
his own experience ; and he will endeayour to 
guard againſt it as far as he is able, by judg- 
ing of the pretenſions of a rival, or even of an 
enemy, as he would have done if there had 
been no interference between his claims and 


theirs. In other words he will endeavour to do 


Juſtice to their merits ; and to bring himſelf, if 
poſſible, to love and to honour that genius and 
ability which have eclipſed his own.—Nor 
will he retire in diſguſt from the race, becauſe 
he has been outſtripped by others, but will re- 
double all his exertions in the ſervice of man- 
kind; recollecting that if nature has been 
more partial to others than to him, in her in- 
tellectual gifts, ſhe has left open to all the 


theatre of Virtue ; where the merits of indi- 
viduals 
3 
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viduals are determined, not. by their actual 
attainments, but by the uſe and improvement 
they make of thoſe advantages which their 
ſituation has afforded them. 


338 Candour in judging of the Intentions 
of others, is a diſpoſition of ſtill greater impor- 
tance, —Several conſiderations were former- 
ly ſuggeſted (F 288.) which render it high- 
ly probable, that there is much leſs vice or 
criminal intention in the world, than is com- 
monly imagined ; and that the greater part 


of the diſputes among mankind, ariſe from 


mutual miſtake or miſapprehenſion. Every 
man muſt recolle& many inſtances, in which 
his motives have been groſsly miſapprehend- 
ed by the world; and it is reaſonable for 
him to allow, that the caſe may have been 
the ſame with other men, It is but an in- 
ſtance, then, of that Juſtice we owe to others, 


to make the moſt candid allowances for their 


apparent deviations, and to give every action 
the moſt favourable conſtruction it can poſſi- 
bly admit of, —Such a temper, while it 

renders 
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renders a man reſpectable and amiable in ſo- 
ciety, contributes, perhaps more than any 
other circumſtance, to his private happineſs, 


339. Candour in Controverſy implies a 
ſtrong ſenſe of juſtice, united to a fincere and 
diſintereſted love of truth. It is a diſpoſition 
of mind ſo diſſicult to preſerve, and ſo rarely 
to be met with, that the moſt uſeful rule, 
perhaps, to be given with reſpect to it, is to 


avoid the occaſions of diſpute and oppoſition. 


340. A love of controverſy indicates not 
only an overweening vanity, and a diſregard 
for truth, but, in general, perhaps always, it 
indicates a mediocrity of genius; for it ariſes 
from thoſe feelings of envy and jealouſy which 
provoke little minds to depreciate the merit 
of uſeful diſcoveries. He who is conſcious of 
his own inventive powers, and whoſe great 
object is to add to the ſtock of human know- 
ledge, will reject unwillingly any plauſible 
doctrine, till after the moſt ſevere examina- 
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tion ; and will ſeparate with patience and 
temper the truths it contains, from the er- 
rors that are blended with them. No opt- 
nion can be more groundleſs, than that a cap- 
tious and diſputatious temper is a mark of a- 
cuteneſs. On the contrary, a ſound and 
manly underſtanding is, in no inſtance, more 
ſtrongly diſplayed, than in a quick percep- 
tion of important truth, when imperfectly ſta- 
ted, and blended with error ;—a perception 
which may not be ſufficient to ſatisfy the 
judgement completely at the time, or, at leaſt, 
to enable it to obviate the difficulties of o- 
thers; but which is ſufficient to prevent it 
from a haſty rejection of the whole, from the 
obvious defects of ſome of the parts. Hence 
the important hints which an author of ge- 
nius collects among the rubbiſh of his prede- 
ceſſors; and which, ſo far from detracting 
from his own originality, place it in the ſtrong- 
eſt poſſible light, by ſhewing that an idea, 
which was already current in the world, and 
which had hitherto remained barren and uſe- 

Hh | leſs 
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leſs, may, in the mind of a philoſopher, be. 
come the germ of an extenſive ſyſtem, 


341. The effects of controverſy on the 

temper, although abundantly ſenſible, even 
in the ſolitude of the cloſet, are more pecu- 
liarly adverſe to the diſcovery of truth, in 
thoſe diſputes which occur in converſation; 
and which ſeldom anſwer any purpoſe, but 
to rivet the diſputants more firmly in their 
errors. In confequence, indeed, of ſuch dif. 
putes, the intellectual powers may be ſharp- 
ened, and original hints may be ſuggeſted; 
but few inſtances are to be found, in which 
they do not miſlead the diſputants to a ſtill 
greater diſtance from truth than before, and 
render their minds ſtill more inacceſſible to 
conviction, 


II. of 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 


II. Of Integrity or Honeſly, 


342. Tuxsx words are commonly employ- 
ed to expreſs that diſpoſition of mind, which 
leads us to obſerve the rules of Juſtice, in ca- 
ſes where our intereſt interferes with the 
rights of other men; a branch of Juſtice ſo im- 
portant, that it has, in a great meaſure, appro- 
priated the name to itſelf. —The obſervations 
made by Mr Hume and Mr Smith on the dif- 
ferences between Juſtice and the other virtues, 
apply only to this laſt branch of it; and it is 
this branch which properly forms the ſubject 
of that part of Ethics which is called Natural 
Juriſprudence. In the remaining paragraphs 
of this article, when the word Juſtice occurs, 
it is to be underſtood in the limited ſenſe now 
mentioned, 


343. The circumſtances which diſtinguiſh 
Juſtice from the other virtues are chiefly 
H h 2 two 
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two. In the firſt place, its rules may be laid 
down with a degree of accuracy, of which 
moral precepts do not, in any other inſtance, 
admit“. Secondly, Its rules may be en- 
forced; inaſmuch as every breach of them vio- 
lates the rights of ſome other perſon, and en- 
titles him to employ force for his defence or 
ſecurity. 


344. Another diſtinction between Juſtice 
and the other virtues is much inſiſted on by 
Mr Hume. It is, according to him, an artifi- 
cial and not a natural virtue ; and derives all 
its obligation from the political union, and 
from conſiderations of utility. 


345. The principal argument alleged in 
ſupport of this propoſition, is, That there is 
no implanted principle prompting us by a 
blind impulſe to the exerciſe of Juftice, ſimilar 
to thoſe affections which conſpire with and 
ſtrengthen our benevolent diſpoiitions, 

346. But 


* Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
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346. But granting the fact, upon which 
this argument proceeds; nothing can be in-, 
ferred from it that makes an eſſential diſ- 
tinction between the obligations of Juſtice 
and of Beneficence; for, ſo far as we at 
merely from the blind impulſe of an af- 
fection, our conduct cannot be conſidered as 


virtuous. Our affections were given us to 
arreſt ' our attention to particular objects, 
whoſe happineſs is connected with our exer- 
tions; and to excite and ſupport the activity 
of the mind, when a ſenſe of duty might be 
inſufficient for the purpoſe : but the proprie- 
ty or impropriety of our conduct depends, in 
no inſtance, on the ftrength or weakneſs of 
the affection, but on our obeying or diſobey- 
ing the dictates of reaſon and of conſcience. 
Theſe inform us, in language which it is im- 
poſſible to miſtake, that it is ſometimes a 
duty to check the moſt amiable and pleaſ- 
ing emotions of the heart ;—to withdraw, 
for example, from the ſight of thoſe diſ- 
treſſes which ſtronger claims forbid us to 
relieve, and to deny ourſelyes that exqui- 


2 ſite 
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tte luxury which ariſes from the exerciſe of 


humanity.—So far, therefore, as Benevolence 
is a virtue, it is preciſely on the ſame footing 
with Juſtice ; that is, we approve of it, not 
becauſe it is agreeable to us, but becauſe we 
feel it to be a duty. 


347- It may be farther remarked, That 


although there is no implanted principle 


prompting us by a blind impulſe to Juſtice ; 
there is a very ſtrong implanted principle 
which ſerves as a check on Injuſtice; the 
principle, to wit, of Reſentment, which is 
ſurely as much a part of the human conſti- 
tution, as pity or parental affection. That 
deliberate Reſentment implies a ſenſe of In- 
juſtice, and conſequently of Juſtice, was for- 


merly obſerved, ($ 150.) 


348. As the rules of Juſtice admit, in their 
ſtatement, of a degree of accuracy peculiar to 
themſelves, that part of Ethics which relates 


to them, has been formed, in modern times, 
into 


"0: 
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into a ſeparate branch of the ſcience, under 
the title of Natural Juriſprudence, 


349. The manner in which this ſubject 
has been hitherto treated, has been much in- 
fluenced by the profeſſional habits of thoſe 
who firſt turned their attention to it. Not 
only have its principles been delivered in the 
form of a ſyſtem of law; but the technical 
language, and the arbitrary arrangements of 
the Roman code, have been ſervilely copied. 


350. In conſequence of this, an important 
branch of the law of nature has gradually aſ- 
ſumed an artificial and ſcholaſtic appearance; 
and many capricious maxims have inſenſibly 
mingled themſelves with the principles of 
univerſal juriſprudence. Hence, too, the fri- 
volous diſcuſſions with reſpect to minute and 
imaginary queſtions, which ſo often occupy 
the place of thoſe general and fundamental 
diſquiſitions that are ſuggeſted by the com- 

mon 
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mon nature, and the common circumſtances 
of the human race. | 


351. A ſtill more material inconvenience 
has reſulted from the profeſſional habits of 
the earlieſt writers on juriſprudence. Not 
contented with ſtating the rules of Juſtice in 
that form and language which was moſt fami- 
liar to their own minds, they have attempted 
to extend the ſame plan to all the other 
branches of Moral Philoſophy ; and, 7by the 
help of arbitrary definitions, to ſuperſede the 
neceſſity of accommodating their modes of 
inquiry, to the various nature of their ſub- 
ject. Although Juſtice is the only branch of 
Virtue, in which there is always a Right on 
the one hand, correſponding to an Obligation 
on the other, they have contrived, by fictions 
of Imperfect and of External Rights, to treat 
indirectly of all our different duties, by point- 
ing out the rights which are ſuppoſed to be 
their correlates. It is chiefly owing to this, 
that a ſtudy, which, in the writings of the 


antients is the moſt engaging and the moſt 
uſeful 
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uſeful of any, has become in ſo great a propor- 


tion of modern ſyſtems, as uninviting, and al- 
moſt as uſeleſs, as the logic of the ſchoolmen. 


352, Beſides theſe defects in the modern 
ſyſtem of juriſprudence, (defects produced by 
the accidental habits of thoſe who firſt cultiva- 
ted the ſtudy,) there is another eſſential one, 
ariſing from the inaccurate conceptions which 
have been formed of the object of the ſcience, 
Although the obligations of Juſtice are by no 


means reſolvable into conſiderations of Utility, 


yet, in every political aſſociation, they are fo 
blended together in the inſtitutions of men, 
that it is1mpoſlible for us to ſeparate them com- 
pletely in our reaſonings: and accordingly (as 
Mr Hume has remarked) the writers on ju- 
riſprudence, while they profeſs to confine them- 
ſelves entirely to the former, are continual- 
ly taking principles for granted, which have a 
reference to the latter. It ſeems therefore 
to be proper, inſtead of treating of juriſpru- 
dence merely as a ſyſtem of natural juſtice, to 
unite it with politics; and to illuſtrate the ge- 
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neral principles of Juſtice and of Expediency, 
as they are actually combined in the confti. 
tution of ſociety. This view of the ſubject, 
(which, according to the arrangement for- 
merly mentioned (8 2.), belongs to the third 
part of Moral Philoſophy), will ſhew, at the 
ſame time, how wonderfully theſe principles 
coincide in their applications; and how partial 
thoſe conceptions of utility are, which have 
ſo often led politicians to depart from what 
they felt to be juſt, in queſt of what their limit- 
ed judgements apprehended to be expedient. 


—— 
ARTICLE THIRD. 


353- 'T aw duty confiſts of two branches ; 
Veracity in teſtimony, and F idelity to promi- 
ſes. The utility of the firſt of theſe is obvious, 
from the conſequences that would reſult, if 
no foundation were laid for it in the conſtitu- 
tion of our nature. The purpoſes of ſpeech, 

0 would 
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would be fruſtrated, and every man's op- 
portunities of knowledge would be limited 
to his own perſonal experience. 


354. Conſiderations of utility, however, 
do not ſeem to be, in the firſt inftance, the 
ground of the approbation we beſtow on this 
diſpoſition. Abſtracting from all regard to 
conſequences, there is ſomething pleafing and 
amiable in fincerity, openneſs, and truth; 
ſomething diſagreeable and diſguſting in du- 
plicity, equivocation, and falſehood. Dr 
Hutcheſon himſelf, the great patron of that 
theory which relolves all our moral qualities 
into Benevolence, confeſſes this; for he ſpeaks 
of a ſenſe which leads us to approve of Vera- 
city, diſtin&t from the ſenſe which approves 
of qualities uſeful to mankind . As this, how- 
ever, 1s, at beſt, but a vague way of ſpeaking, 
it may be worth while to analyſe more par- 
ticularly this part of our moral conſtitution. 

| 11 2 355. The 


& Phil. Moral, Inſtit. compend. 
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355. The love of truth is unqueſtionably 
an original and a powerful principle of the 
mind. It is indeed but another name for 
the principle of Curioſity, which was former. 


ly illuſtrated, (§ 117.) 


356. As a very great proportion of the 
knowledge of every individual is derived 
from ſocial intercourſe, it was neceſſary to a- 
dapt the original laws of our belief, to this 
ſource of our information. A diſpoſition to 
repoſe faith in teſtimony is, accordingly, co- 
eval with the uſe of language.] It ſeems to be 
at firſt unlimited, in children; and to be at- 
terwards checked and moderated, in conſe- 
quence of the experience of falſehood. It 
bears a ſtriking analogy, both in its origin, and 
in its final cauſe, to our inſtinctive expecta- 
tion of the continuance of the laws of nature 
(S 70. (3.)—Without this diſpoſition, the edu- 
cation of children would be impracticable *. 

357. Correſponding 


* See Reid's Enquiry, chap. vi. ſect. 34. and Smith's 
Theory, &c. laſt edition, vol. i. P · 382. 
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357. Correſponding to the inſtinctive prin- 
ciple of Credulity, there is in man an in- 
ſtinctive principle of Veracity, Truth is al- 
ways the genuine and native expreſſion of 
the mind ; whereas Fallehood implies a cer- 
tain violence done to our nature, in conſe. 
quence of the influence of ſome indirect mo- 
, tive. 


358. In children, this principle is not ſo 
conſpicuous as the other; and it ſometimes 
happens, that a good deal of care is neceſ- 
ſary to cheriſh it.—But in ſuch caſes, it 
will always be found, that there is ſome 
indirect motive combined with the deſire 
of ſocial communication; ſuch as Fear, or 
Vanity, or Miſchief, or Senſuality. The 
ſame part of our conſtitution, which prompts 
to ſocial intercourſe, and to the uſe of 
ſpeech, prompts alſo to Veracity : Nor is 
it probable, that there is ſuch a thing as 
Falſehood uttered merely for its own ſake. 


359. If 
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359. If this remark be juſt, it ſuggeſts an 
important practical rule in the buſineſs of 
education ;—not to attempt the cure of De- 
ceit, by general precepts concerning the duty 
of Veracity, or by puniſhments inflicted up- 
on every ſingle violation of it; but by ſtudy- 
ing to diſcover, and to remove, the radical 
evil from which 1t originates. 


360. Fidelity to promiſes is perhaps more 
properly a branch of Juſtice than of Veraci- 
ty ; but this is merely a queſtion of arrange- 
ment, and of little conſequence to our pre- 
{cnt purpoſe. 


361. If a perſon give his promiſe, intending 
to perform, but fails in the execution ; his 
fault is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, a breach of Juſtice. 
As there is a natural faith in teſtimony, fo 
there is a natural expectation excited by a 
promiſe. When I excite this expeQation, 
and lead other men to act accordingly, I con- 


vey a right to the performance of my pro- 
mile, 
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miſe, and I act unjuſtly if I fail in perform- 
ing it. 


362. If a perſon promiſes, — not intending 
to perform ; he is guilty of a complication 
of injuſtice and falſehood : for although a 
declaration of preſent intention does not a- 
mount to a promiſe, every promiſe involves 
a declaration of preſent intention, 


363. The duties which have been men- 
tioned in this article, are all independent of 
any particular relation between us and other 
men. But there is a great variety of other 
duties reſulting from ſuch relations : The du- 
ties of Gratitude, of Friendſhip, of Patriotiſm ; 
beſides thoſe relative duties which moraliſts 
have diſtinguiſhed by the titles of Oeconomi- 
cal and Political, To attempt an enumera- 
tion of theſe, would lead into the details of 
praQtical morality. 


SECTION 
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SzeTion II. 


Of the Duties which reſpect Ourſelves. 


— 
ARTICLE FIRST. 


General Remarks on this Claſs of our Duties. 


364. Pavnzxce, Temperance, and Forti- 
tude, are no leſs requiſite for enabling us t 
diſcharge our ſocial duties, than for ſecuring 
our own private happineſs: but as they do 
not neceſſarily imply any reference to our 
fellow creatures, they ſeem to belong moſt 
properly to this third branch of Virtue. 


365. An illuſtration of the nature and ten- 


dency of theſe qualities, and of the means 


by 
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by which they are to be improved and con- 
firmed, although a moſt important article of 
Ethics, does not lead to any diſcuſſions of fo 
abſtract a kind, as to require particular atten- 
tion in a "_ of which brevity 1 is a e 
object. | 


366. It is ſufficient here to remark, that 
independently of all confiderations of utility, 
either to ourſelyes, or to others, theſe qua- 
lities are approved of, as right and becoming. 
— Their utility, at the ſame time, or rather 
neceſſity, for ſecuring the diſcharge of our 
other duties, adds greatly to the reſpect they 
command ; and is certainly the chief ground 
of the obligation we lie under, to cultivate 
the habits by which they are formed. 


367. A ſteady regard, in the conduct of 
life, to the happineſs and perfection of our 
own nature, and a diligent ſtudy of the means 
by which theſe ends may be attained, is ano- 
ther duty belonging to this branch of virtue. 

K k | It 
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It is a duty ſo important and comprehenſive, 
that it leads to the practice of all the reſt; 
and is therefore entitled to a very full and 
particular examination, in a ſyſtem of Moral 
Philoſophy. Such an examination, while 
it leads our thoughts to the end and 
« aim of our being,” will again bring under 
our review, the various duties already con- 
ſidered 3 and, by ſhewing how they all con- 
ſpire in recommending the ſame diſpoſitions, 


will illuſtrate the unity of deſign in the hu- 


man conſtitution, and the benevolent wiſdom 
diſplayed in its formation. Other ſubordi- 
nate duties, beſides, which it would be te- 
dious to enumerate under ſeparate titles, 
may thus be placed in a light more intereſt. 
ing and agreeable, 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE SECOND. 


Of the Duty of employing the Means we poſſeſs to 
5 promote our own Happineſs. 


368. Accoxvine to Dr Hutcheſon, our 
conduct, ſo far as it is influenced by ſelf-love, 
is never the object of moral approbation, 
Even a regard to the pleaſures of a good con- 
ſcience he conſidered as detracting from the 
merit of thoſe actions which it encourages us 
to perform, 


369. That the principle of Self. love, (or, 
in other words, the deſire of happineſs) is 
neither an object of approbation nor of blame, 
is ſufficiently obvious. It is inſeparable from 
the nature of man, as a rational and a ſenſi- 
tive being, (8 161.) 


370. It is however no leſs obvious, on the 
other hand, that this deſire, conſidered as a 
K k 2 principle 
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principle of action, has by no means an uni. 
form influence on the conduct. Our animal 
appetites, our affections, and the other inferior 
principles of our nature, interfere as often 
with Selt-love as with Benevolence; and 
| miſlead us from our own bappineſs as much 
as from the duties we owe to others. 


371. In theſe caſes, every ſpectator pro- 
nounces, that we deſerve to ſuffer: for our 
folly and indiſeretion; and we ourſelves, 
as ſoon as the tumult of paſſion is over, feel 
in the ſame manner. Nor is this remorſe 
merely a ſentiment of regret for having miſ- 
ſed that happineſs which we might have en- 
joyed. We are diſſatisſied, not with our con- 
dition merely, but with our conduct — with 
our having torfeited, by our own imprudence, 
what we might have attained *, 


372. It is true that we do not feel ſo warm 
an indignation againſt the neglect of private 
good, j 


* See Butler's Diſſertation on the Nature of Virtue. 
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good, as againſt perfidy, cruelty, and injuſtice; 

The reaſon probably is, that imprudence com- 
monly carries its own puniſhment along with 
it; and our reſentment is diſarmed by pity. 
Indeed; as that habitual regard to his own 
happineſs, which every man feels, except 
when under the influence of ſome violent 
appetite, is a powerful check on imprudence ; 
it was leſs neceſſary to provide an addition- 
al puniſhment for this vice, in the indigna- 
tion of the world. 


373. From the principles now ſtated, it 
follows, that in a perſon who believes in a 
future ſtate, the criminality of every bad ac- 
tion is aggravated by the imprudence with 
which it is accompanied. 


374- It follows alſo, that the puniſhments 
annexed by the civil magiſtrate, to particu- 
lar actions, render the commiſſion of them 
more criminal, than it would otherwiſe be ;— 
inſomuch, that if an action, in itſelf perfectly 
indifferent, were prohibited by ſome arbitra- 


ry 
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ry law, under a ſevere penalty; the com- 


miſſion of that action, (unleſs we were called 
to ĩt by ſome urgent conſideration of duty) 
would be criminal; not merely on account 
of the obedience which a ſubject owes to e- 
ſtabliſned authority, but on account of the 
regard which every man ought to feel for 
his life and reputation. 


4 
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ARTICLE THIRD. 


Of Happineſs. 


375. Tux moſt ſuperficial obſervation of 
life is ſufficient to convince us, That Happi- 
neſs is not to be attained, by giving every 
appetite and deſire the gratification they de- 
mand ; and that it is neceſſary for us, to form 
to ourſelves ſome plan or ſyſtem of conduct, 
in ſubordination to which all other objects 


are to be purſued, 
* 376. To 
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376. To aſcertain what this ſyſtem ought 
to be, is a problem which has, in all ages, 
employed the ſpeculations of philoſophers. 
Among the ancients, it was the principal ſub- 
je of controverſy which divided the ſchools; 
and it was treated in ſuch a manner, as to 
involve almoſt every other queſtion of Ethics. 
The opinions maintained with reſpe& to it 
by ſome of their ſeats, comprehend many of 
the moſt important truths to which the in- 
quiry leads ; and leave little to be added, but 
a few corrections and limitations of their con- 
cluſions. 


I. Opinions of the Ancients, concerning the 
Sovereign Good . 


377. Tusk opinions may be all reduced 
to three; thoſe of the Epicureans, of the 
Stoics, and of the Peripatetics. 
| 378. According 


* Sec Inſtitutes of Moral Philoſophy, by Dr Ferguſon, 
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378. According to Epicurus, bodily plea- 
ſure and pain ate the ſole ultimate objects 
of deſire and averſion; and every thing elſe 


is deſired or ſhunned, from its ſuppoſed ten-- 


dency to procure the former, or to ſave 
us from the latter; Even the virtues are not 
valuable on their own account, but as the 
means of ſubjecting our —_—_ and pains 


to our own power “. 


379. The pleaſures and pains of the mind 
are all derived (in the ſyſtem of this Philoſo- 
pher,) from the recollection and anticipation 
of thoſe of the body: but theſe recollections 
and anticipations are repreſented as of more 
value to our happineſs, on the whole, than 
the pleaſures and pains from which they are 
derived; for they occupy a much greater 
proportion of life, and the regulation of them 
depends on ourſelves. Epicurus, therefore, 
placed the 3 good in eaſe of body and 
tranquillity 


Cicero de Finibus, i. 13. 
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tranquillity of mind; but much more in the 
jatter than in the former ;-—inſomuch that he 
aflirmed; that a wiſe man might preſerve his 
happineſs under any degree of bodily ſuf- 
fering. - 


330, Notwithſtanding the errors and pa- 
radoxes of this ſyſtem, and the very dange- 
rous language in which its principles are ex- 
preſſed, it deſerves the attention of thoſe who 
proſecute moral enquiries, on account of the 
teſtimony it bears to the connexion between 
Virtue and Happinels. And accordingly, Mr 
Smith remarks, that © Seneca, though a Stoic, 
the ſe moſt oppolite to that of Epicurus, 
« yet quotes this philoſopher more frequent- 


ly than any other.“ 


381. The Stoics placed the ſupreme good 
in rectitude of conduct, without any regard 
to the event. 


382. They did not, however, recommend 


an indifference to external objects, or a liſe 
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of inaQtivity and apathy; but, on the con- 
trary, they taught, that Nature pointed out 
to us certain objects of choice and rejection, 
and amongſt theſe, ſome as more to be cho- 


ſen and avoided than others ; and that vir. 


tue conſiſted in chuſing and rejecting objects 
according to their intrinfic value. They on- 
ly contended that theſe objects ſhould be 
purſued, not as the means of our happineſs, 
but becauſe we believe it to be agreeable to 
nature that we ſhould purſue them; and 
that, therefore, when we have done our ut. 
moſt, we ſhould regard the event as indiffe- 
rent. 


383. The ſcale of deſirable objects exhibi- 
ted in this ſyſtem, was peculiarly calculated 
to encourage the ſocial virtues. It taught, 
that the proſperity of two was preferable to 
that of one; that of a city to that of a fami- 
ly; and that of our country to all partial con- 
ſiderations,—On this principle, added to a 


ſublime ſentiment of piety, it founded its 
chief 
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chief argument for an entire reſignation to 
the diſpenſations of Providence. As all e- 
vents are ordered by perfect wiſdom and 
goodnels, the Stoics concluded, that whatever 
happens is calculated to produce the greateſt 
poſſible good, to the univerſe in general. As 
it is agreeable, therefore, to Nature, that we 
ſhould prefer the happineſs of many to that 
of a few, and of all to that of many, they 
concluded, that every event which happens, 
is preciſely that which we ourſelves would 
have defired, if we had been acquainted with 
the whole ſcheme of the Divine adminiſtration. 


334. While the Stoics held this eleva- 
ted language, they acknowledged the weak- 
neſſes of humanity; but inliſted, that ic 
is the buſineſs of the philoſopher to deli- 
neate what is perfect, without lowering the 
dignity of Virtue, by limitations ariſing from 
the frailties of mankind *. 

LI 2 385. In 


The maſt important doctrines of this ſchool have 
been illuſtrated by Dr Ferguſon, with that depth and elo- 


quence 
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385. In the greater part of theſe opinions, 
the Peripatetics agreed: with the Stoics. They 
admitted, that Virtue ought to be the law of 
our conduct, and that no other good was to 
be compared to it; but they did not repre- 
ſent it as the ſole good, nor affect a total in- 
difference. to things external. Pugnant 
« Stoici cum Peripateticis, (ſays Cicero): 
« Alteti negant quidquam bonum efle niſi 
gquod honeſtum ſit; alteri longe longeque 
plurimum ſe attribuere honeſtati; ſed ta- 
men et in corpore et extra eſſe quaedam 
** bona.—Certamen honeſtum, et diſputatio 
ſplendida. 


386. On the whole, it appears, (to uſe the 
words of Dr Ferguſon, ) that“ all theſe ſects ac- 
„ knowledged 


quence which diſtinguiſh all his writings, in a work lately 
publiſied on the Principles of Moral and Political Thilo- 
ſophy. 


The Reader may alſo conſult the Account of the Stoi- 
cal Syſtem in Mr Smith's T heory, laſt edition; and the 
notes ſubjoined by Mr Harris to his Dialogue on Hap- 
pinels, 
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* knowledged the neceſſity of virtue; or al- 
„ lowed, that in every well directed purſuit 
of happineſs, the ſtricteſt regard to morality 
* was required. The Stoics alone maintain- 
ed, that this regard itſelf was happineſs ; or 
* that to run the courſe of an active, ſtrenu- 
* ous, wiſe, and beneficent mind, was it- 
« ſelf the very good which we ought to pur- 
* ſue.“ 


II. Additional Remarks on Happineſs. 


387. From the ſlight view now given of 
the ſyſtems of philoſophers, with reſpect to 
the ſovereign good, it may be aſſumed as an 
acknowledged and indiſputable fat, that 
happineſs ariſes chiefly from the Mind. The 
Stoics perhaps expreſſed this too ſtrongly, 
when they ſaid, that to a wiſe man external 
circumſtances are indifferent. Yet it muſt 
be confeſſed, that happineſs depends much 
leſs 
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leſs on theſe, than is commonly imagined ; 
and that, as there is no ſituation ſo proſpe- 
rous, as to exclude the torments of malice, 
cowardice, and remorſe ; ſo there is none fo 
ad verſe, as to with-hold the enjoyments of 
a benevolent, reſolute, and upright heart. 


383. If from the ſublime idea of a perfect- 
ly wiſe and virtuous man, we deſcend to ſuch 
characters as the world preſents to us, ſome 
important limitations of the Stoical conclu- 
ſions become neceſſary. Mr Hume has re- 
marked, that, * as in the bodily ſyſtem a 
toothach produces more violent convulſions 
of pain than a phrhifis or a dropſy; ſo in 
„ the ceconomy of the mind, although all 
vice be pernicious, yet the diſturbance or 
pain is not meaſured out by nature with 
exact proportion to the degree of vice.” — 
The ſame author adds, That * if a man be 
liable to a vice or imperfection, it may of- 
ten happen, that a good quality which he 
* poſſeſſes along with it, will render him 

2 more 
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more miſerable than if he were completely 
vicious.“ 


389. Abſtracting even from theſe conſidera- 
tions, and ſuppoſing a character as perfect as 
the frailty of human nature admits of, va- 
rious mental qualities, which have no imme- 
diate connection with moral deſert, are ne- 
ceſſary to enſure happineſs. In proof of this 
remark, it is ſufficient to conſider, how much 
our tranquillity is liable to be affected, 


(1.) By our temper. 

(2.) By our imagination. 

(3-) By our opinions. And, 

(4.) By our habits. 

390. In all theſe reſpeQs, the mind may 
be influenced, to a great degree, by original 


conſtitution, or by early education; and when 
this 
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this. influence happens to be unfavourable; 
it is not to be corrected, at once, by the pre- 
cepts of philoſophy. Much, however, may 
undoubtedly be done, in ſuch inftances, by 
ourown perſevering efforts; and therefore the 
particulars now enumerated deſerve our at- 
tention, not only from their connexion with 
the ſpeculative queſtion, concerning the ef- 
| ſentials of happineſs, but on account of the 
practical concluſions to which the conſidera- 
tion of them may. lead, 


Influence of the Temper on Happineſs. 


391.. The word Temper, which has va- 
rious ſignifications in our language, is here 
uſed to expreſs the habitual ſtate of the mind 
in point of Iraſcibility. 


392. The connexion between this part of 
the character of an individual, and his private 
happineſs, is obvious from what was formerly 
obſerved concerning the pain and diſquiet 

accompanying 


— id Os FREY * 
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accompanying all the maleyolent affections. 
(S r52.) By examining the cauſes of theſe, 
we may perhaps obtain ſome 3 hints 
for their due . 


393. Reſentment was diſtinguiſhed, (S$ 149.) 
into Inſtinftive and Deliberate; tbe latter 
of which, it was obſerved (5 1 50.) has always 
a reference to the motives of the perſon a- 
gainſt whom it is directed, and implies a 
ſenſe of juſtice, or of moral good and evil. 


394. In ſome men the animal or inſtinctive 
impulſe is ſtronger than in others. Where 
this is the caſe, or where proper care has not 
been taken in early education to bring it un- 
der reſtraint, a quick or iraſcible temper is 
the neceſſary conſequence. It is a fault fre- 
quently obſervable in affectionate and gene- 
rous characters ; and impairs their happineſs, 
not ſo much by the effects it produces on their 
minds, as by the eventual misfortunes to 
which it expoſes them. 

M m 395. When 
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395. When the animal reſentment. does 
not immediately ſubſide, it muſt be ſupport. 
ed by an opinion of bad intention in its ob- 
ject: and conſequently,” when this happens 
to an individual, ſo habitually, as to be cha- 
racteriſtical of his temper, it indicates a diſ- 
poſition, on his part, to put unfavourable con- 
ſtructions on the actions of others. In ſome 
inſtances, this may proceed from a ſettled 
conviction of the worthleſsneſs of mankind; 
but, in general, it originates in ſelf-diſſatiſ- 
faction, occaſioned by the conſciouſneſs of 
vice or folly ; which leads the perſon who 
feels it, to withdraw his attention from him- 
ſelf, by referring the cauſes of his ill- humour 
to the imaginary faults of his neighbours. 


396. For curing theſe mental diſorders, 
nothing is ſo effectual, as the cultivation of 
that candour, with reſpect to the motives of 
others, which reſults from habits of attention 
to our own infirmities, and of reſlexion, in our 
cooler moments, on the numerous circumſtan- 
ces, which, independently of any criminal in- 

| tention, 
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tention, produce the appearance of vice, in 
human conduct, (5 338.) 


397. By ſuppreſling, too, as far as poſſi- 
ble, the external ſigns of peeviſhneſs, or of 
violence, much may be done to produce a 
gradual alteration in the ſtate of the mind; 
and to render us not only more agreeable to 


others, but more happy in ourſelves.—So in- 
timate 1s the connexion between mind and 


body, that the mere imitation of any ſtrong 
expreſſion has a tendency to excite the cor- 
reſponding paſſion ; and, on the other hand, 
the ſuppreſſion of the external ſign has a ten- 
dency to compoſe the paſſion which it indi- 
cates. 


398. The influence of the temper on hap- 
pineſs is much increaſed by another circum- 
ſtance ; That the ſame cauſes which alienate 
our hearts from our fellow-creatures, are apt 
to ſuggeſt unfavourable views of the courſe 
of human affairs; and lead, by an eaſy tranſi- 
tion to a deſponding ſcepticiſm, 

M m 2 399. As | 
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| 399. As the temper, has, in theſe inſtances, 

an influence on the opinions; fo the views 
we form of the adminiſtration of the uni- 
verſe, and, in particular, of the condition 
and proſpects of man, have a reciprocal in- 
fluence on the temper. The belief of over- 
raling wiſdom and goodneſs communicates 
the molt heart-felt of all ſatisfactions; and 
the idea of prevailing order and happineſs, 
has an habitual effect in compoſing the diſ- 
cordant affeQtions ; ſimilar to what we ex- 
perience, when in ſome. retired and tranquil 
ſcene, we enjoy the ſweet ſerenity of a ſum- 
mer evening. 


Influence of the Imagination on Happineſs. 


400. One of the principal effects of a li- 
beral education is to accuſtom us to withdraw 
our attention from the objects of our preſent 
perceptions, and to dwell at pleaſure, on the 
paſt, tlie abſent, and the future. How much 
it muſt enlarge, in this way, the ſphere of our 

enjoyment 
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enjoyment or ſuffering, is obvious ; for (not to 
mention the recolleQion of the paſt) all that 
part of our happineſs or miſery, which ariſes 
from our hopes or our fears, derives its exiſt- 
ence entirely from the power of Imagination. 


401. In ſome men, indeed, imagination 
produces little either of pleaſure or of pain; 
its exerciſe being limited, in a great meaſure, 
to the anticipation or recollection of ſenſual 
gratifications. 


402. To others it is an inftrument of exqui- 
ſite diſtreſs ;-—-where the mind, for inſtance, 
has been early depreſſed with ſcepticiſm, or 
alarmed with the terrors of ſuperſtition. 


403. To thoſe whoſe education has been 
fortunately conducted, it opens inexhauſtible 
ſources of delight ; preſenting continually to 
their thoughts the faireſt views of mankind 
and of Providence ; and, under. the deepeſt 
gloom of adverſe fortune, gilding the proſ- 
pects of futurity, 

404. The 
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404. The livelineſs of the pictures which 
imagination exhibits, depends probably, in 
part, on original "conſtitution; but much 
more on the care with which this faculty has 
been cultivated in our tender years. The 
complexion of theſe pictures, in point of gaie- 
ty or fadneſs, depends almoſt entirely on the 
aſſociations which our firſt habits have led us 


: 


to form. 


405. Even on thoſe men whoſe imagina- 
flons have received little or no cultivation, 
the influence of aſſociation is great; and en- 
ters more or leſs into every eſtimate they 
form of the value of external objects. Much 
may be done by a wiſe education to render 
this part of our conſtitution ſubſervient to 


our happineſs, ($ 59.) 


406. Where the mind has been hurt by 
early impreſſions, they are not to be correct- 
ed wholly by Reaſoning. More 1s to be ex- 
pected from the oppoſite aſſociations, which 
may be gradually formed by a new courſe of 

| ſtudies 
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ſtudies and of occupations, or by a complete 
change of ſcenes, of habits, and of ſociety. 


Influence” of Opinions on Happineſs. 


407. By Opinions are here meant, not 
merely ſpeculative concluſions to which we 
have given our aſſent, but convictions which 
have taken root in the mind, and have an 
habitual influence on the conduct. 


408. Of theſe opinions a very great and 
important part, are, in the caſe of all man- 
kind, interwoven by education with their firſt 
habits of thinking ; or are inſenſibly imbibed 
from the manners of the times. 


409. Where ſuch opinions are erroneous, 
they may often be corrected, to a great de- 
gree, by the perſevering efforts of a reflect- 
ing and a vigorous mind ; but as the number 
of minds, capable of reflexion, 1s compara- 
tively ſmall; it becomes a duty on all who 
have themſelves experienced the happy ef- 

feas 
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feds of juſter and more elevated principles, to 
impart as far as they are able, the ſame 
bleſſing to others. The ſubjet is of too 
great extent to be proſecuted in a treatiſe 
of which 'the plan excludes all attempts at 
illuſtration ; but the reader will find it diſ- 
euſſed at great length, in a very valuable 
ſection of Dr Ferguſon's Principles of — 
and Political Science *. 


Influence of Habits on Happineſt. 


410. The effect of Habit in reconciling 
our minds to the inconveniencies of our ſitua- 
tion, was formerly remarked ($ 292.): and 
an argument was drawn from it in proof of 
the goodneſs of our Creator, who, beſide 
making ſo rich a proviſion of objects ſuited 
to the principles of our nature, has thus be- 
ſtowed on us a power of accommodation to 
external circumſtances, which theſe princi- 


ples teach us to avoid. | 
| 417. This 


* Part II, chap. i. ſect. 8. 


9 


| 
f 
[ 
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411. This tendency, however, of the mind 

to adapt itſelf to the objects with which it 
is familiarly converſant, may, in ſome inſtan- 
ces, not only be a ſource ef occaſional ſuffer- 
ing, but may diſqualify us for reliſhing the 
beſt enjoyments which human life affords. 
The habits contracted during infancy and 
childhood are ſo much more inveterate than 
thoſe of our maturer years, that they have 
been juſtly ſaid to conſtitute a ſecond na- 
ture; and if, unfortunately, they have been 
formed amidſt circumſtances over which we 
have no controul, they leave us no ſecurity 
for oyr happineſs, but the caprice of for- 


tune. 


412, To habituate the minds of children 
to thoſe occupations and enjoyments alone, 
which it is in the power of an individual, at 
all times, to command, is the moſt ſolid foun- 
dation that can be laid for their future tran- 
quillity. Theſe, too, are the occupations 
and enjoyments, which afford the moſt ge- 


nuine and ſubſtantial ſatisfaction; and if e- 
Nn ducation 
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ducation were judiciouſly employed to ſe. 
cond, in this reſpect, the recommendations 
of nature, they might appropriate to them- 
ſelves all the borrowed charms, which the 
vanities of the world derive from caſual af. 
fociations. 


413. With reſpect to purſuits which de- 
pend, in the firſt inſtance, on our own choice, 
it is of the laſt conſequence for us to keep 
conſtantly in view, bow much of the happi- 
neſs of mankind ariſes from habit ; and, in 
the formation of our plans, to diſregard thoſe 
pre poſſeſſions and prejudices which ſo often 
warp the judgement in the conduct of life. 
„ Chuſe that courſe of action, (ſays Pytha- 
„ poras) which is beſt, and cuſtom will ſoon 
render it the moſt agreeable.” 


* 


414. The foregoing remarks relate to what 
may be called the eſſentials of happineſs; 
the circumſtances which conſtitute the 
general ſtate or habit of mind, that is ne- 

ceſſary 


tl 
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ceſſary to lay a ground-work for every o- 
ther enjoyment. 


415. This foundation being ſuppoſed, the 
ſum of happineſs enjoyed by an individual 
will be proportioned to the degree in which 
he is able to ſecure all the various pleaſures 
belonging to our nature. 


416. Theſe pleaſures may be referred to 
the following heads. 


(1.) The pleaſures of Activity. 
(a.) The pleaſures of Senſe. 
(3.) The pleaſures of Imagination. 
(4.) The pleaſures of the Underſtanding. 
( 5.) The pleaſures of the Heart. 
417. An examination and comparifon of 


theſe different claſſes of our enjoyments is 
N n 2 neceſſary 
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neceſſary, even on the Stoical principles, to 
complete the inquiry concerning happineſs ; 
in order to aſcertain the relative value of 
the different objects of choice and rejection. 


418. Such an examination, however, would 
lead into details inconſiſtent with the plan, 
and foreign to the deſign, of theſe Outlines. 
—To thoſe who chuſe to proſecute the ſub- 
jeR, it opens a field of ſpeculation equally 
curious and uſeful, and much leſs exhauſted 
by moraliſts than might have been expected 


from its importance, 


419. The practical concluſion reſulting 
from the inquiry is, That the wiſeſt plan of 
ceconomy, with reſpect to our pleaſures, is 
not merely compatible with a ſtrict obſer- 
vance of the rules of morality, but is, in a 
great meaſure, comprehended in theſe rules; 
and, therefore, that the happineſs, as well as 
the perfection of our nature, conſiſts in do- 
ing our duty, with as little ſolicitude about 

the 


3 
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the event, as is conſiſtent with the weakneſs 
of humanity. 


420. It may be uſeful, once more, to re- 
mark, (F 167. (3.) before leaving the ſubjeR, 
that notwithſtanding theſe happy effects of 
a virtuous life, the principle of Duty and the 
deſire of Happineſs are radically diſtinct from 
each other, The peace of mind, indeed, 
which is the immediate reward of good ac- 
tions, and the ſenſe of merit with which they 
are accompanied, create, independently of 
experience, a very ſtrong preſumption in fa- 
vour of the connexion between Happineſs 
and Virtue : but the facts in human life, 
which juſtify this concluſion, are not obvious 
to careleſs ſpectators; nor would philoſophers, 
in every age, have agreed ſo unanimouſly in 
adopting it, if they had not been led to the 
truth, by a ſhorter and more direct proceſs, 
than an examination of the remote conſe- 
quences of virtuous and of vicious conduct. 


421. To 
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421. To this obſervation it may be add- 
ed, that if the defire of happineſs were the 
ſole, or even the ruling principle of action, 
in a good man, it could ſcarcely fail to fruſ- 
trate its own object, by filling his mind 
with anxious conjectures about futurity, and 
with perplexing calculations of the various 
chances of good and evil. Whereas he, 
whoſe ruling principle of action is a ſenſe 
of duty, conducts himſelf in the buſineſs of 
life with boldneſs, conſiſtency, and dignity, 
and finds himſelf rewarded by that happi- 
neſs, which ſo often eludes the purſuit of 
thoſe who exert every faculty of the mind 
in order to attain it, 


SECTION 
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SECTION IV. 


Of the General Definition of Virtue, 


422. Tax various duties which have now 
been conſidered, all agree with each other 
in one common quality, that of being obli- 
gatory on rational and voluntary agents; 
and they are all enjoined by the ſame autho- 
Tity ;—the authority of conſcience, Theſe 
duties, therefore, are but different articles of 
one law, which is properly expreſſed by the 
word Virtue. 


423. When this word is applied to the 
character of an individual, it denotes a Habit 
of mind, as diſtinguiſhed from occaſional acts 
of duty. It was formerly ſaid (F 156.) that 

the 
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the characters of men receive their denomi- 
nations of Covetous, Voluptuous, Ambitious, 
&c. from the particular active principle 
which prevailingly influences the conduct. 
A man, accordingly, whoſe ruling or habi- 
tual principle of action is a ſenſe of Duty, 
or a regard to what 1s Right, may be pro- 
perly denominated Virtuous.—Agreeably to 
this view of the ſubject, the ancient Pytha- 
goreans defined Virtue to be, i& rw Sorro; ;— 
the oldeſt definition of virtue of which we 
have any account, and the moſt unexcep- 
tionable, perhaps, which is yet to be found 
in any ſyſtem of philoſophy. 


424. Theſe obſervations lead to an expla- 
nation of what has at firſt ſight the appear- 
ance of paradox in the Ethical doctrines of 
Ariſtotle; That where there is Self-denial 
there is no Virtue “. That the merit of par- 
ticular actions is increaſed by the ſelf-denial 

with 


* Ancient Metaphyſics, vol. iii. p. 12. of the preface, 
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with which they are accompanied, cannot be 
diſputed : but it is only when we are learn- 
ing the practice of our duties, that this ſelf. 
denial is exerciſed, (for the practice of mora- 
lity, as well as of every thing elſe, is facilitated 
by repeated acts); and, therefore, if the word 
Virtue be employed to expreſs that habit of 
mind, which it is the great object of a good 
man to confirm; it will follow, that in pro- 
portion as he approaches to it, his efforts of 
ſelf. denial muſt diminiſh ; and that all occa- 

ſion for them would ceaſe, if his end were 
completely attained, 


O o YJECTION 
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SECTION V. 


of an Ambiguity in the words is Right and Wrong, 
Virtue and Vice. 


425. Tur epithets Right and Wrong, 
Virtuous and Vicious, are applied ſometimes 
to external actions, and ſometimes to the in- 
tentions of the agent. A ſimilar ambiguity 
| may be remarked in the correſponding words 
in other languages. | | 


426. The dictinction made by ſome mora- 
liſts, between Abſolute and Relative ReRti- 
tude, was introduced, in order to obviate the 
confuſion of ideas, which this ambiguity has 
a tendency to produce; and it is a diſtinction 
of ſo great importance, as to merit a particu- 


lar illuſtration in a ſyſtem of Ethics. 
427. An 
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427. An action may be ſaid to be abſo- 
lutely right, when it is in every reſpect ſui- 
table to the circumſtances in which the a- 
gent is placed: or in other words, when it 
is ſuch, as with perfectly good intentions, 
under the guidance of an enlightened and 
well-informed underſtanding, he would have 
performed. 


428, An action may be ſaid to be relative- 
ly right, when the intentions of the agent 
are ſincerely good; - whether his conduct be 
ſuitable to his circumſtances or not. 


429. According to theſe definitions, an ac- 
tion may be right, in one ſenſe; and wrong 
in another :=An ambiguity in language, 
which how obvious ſoever, has not always 
been attended to by the writers on morals. 


430. It is the relative rectitude of an ac- 
tion which determines the moral deſert of 


the agent: but it is its abſolute rectitude 
which determines its utility to his worldly 
Oo2 intereſts, 
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intereſts, and to the welfare of ſociety,—And 
it is only fo far as relative and abſolute re&i- 
tude coincide, that utility can be affirmed to 
be a quality of virtue. : 


431. A ftrong ſenſe of duty will indeed 
induce us to avail ourſelyes of all the talents 
we poſſeſs, and of all the information within 
our reach, to act agreeably to the rules of 
abſolute rectitude. And, if we fail in doing 
ſo, our negligence is criminal. But, ſtill in 
every particular inſtance our duty confifts in 
doing what appears to us to be right at the 
time; and if, while we follow this rule, we 
ſhould incur any blame, our demerit does 
not ariſe from acting according to an erro- 


neous judgement, but from our previous miſ- 


employment of the means we poſſeſſed, for 
correQing the errors to which our judgement 
is liable, 


432. A diſtinction ſimilar to that now 
made between abſolute and relative recti- 
tude, was expreſſed among the Greeks by 

the 
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the words x«0x and xa e among the 
Romans by the phraſes Officium medium and 
Oficium perfeftum ; and among the School- 
men by thoſe of Material and Formal Vir- 
tue. 


433. From theſe principles it follows, 
That actions, although materially right, are 
not meritorious with reſpect to the agent, un- 


leſs performed from a ſenſe of duty. This 


ſenſe neceſſarily accompanies every action 
which is an object of moral approbation. 


SECTION 
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SECTION VI. 


Of the Office and Uſe of Reaſon in the Prac- 
| tice of Morality. 


434. I. was obſerved (5 431.) that a ſtrong 
ſenſe of duty, while it leads us to cultivate 
with care our good diſpoſitions, will induce 
us to avail ourſelves of all the means in our 
power for the wiſe regulation of our external 
conduct. The occaſions on which it is ne- 
ceſſary for us to employ our reaſon in this 
way, are chiefly the three following. 


(1.) When we have ground for ſuſpect- 
ing, that our moral judgements and feelings 
may have been warped and perverted by the 


prejudices of education, 
(2.) When 
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(2.) When there appears to be an interfe- 
rence between different duties, ſo as to ren- 
der it doubtful. in what the exact propriety 

of conduct conſiſts —To this head may be 
referred thoſe caſes in which the rights of 
different parties are concerned. 


— * * 
—— — - was. 


(3.) When the ends at which our duty 
prompts us to aim, are to be accompliſhed by 
means which require choice and delibera- 
tion. | | | 


435. It is owing to the laſt of theſe con- 
ſiderations, that the ſtudy of happineſs, both 
private and public, becomes an important 
part of the ſcience of Ethics. Indeed with- 
out this ſtudy, the beſt diſpoſitions of the 
heart, whether relating to ourſelves or to 
others, may be in a great meaſure uſeleſs. 


436. The ſubje& of happineſs, ſo far as 
relates to the Individual, has been already 
conſidered. The great extent and difficul- 
ty of thoſe inquiries, which have for their 
object 
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object to aſoertain hat conſtitutes the hap- 
pineſs of a Community, and by what means 
it may be moſt effectually promoted, make 
it neceſſary to ſeparate them from the other 
queſtions of; Ethics, and to form them into a 
diſtin& branch of the ſcience. 


437. It is not, however, in this reſpect a- 
lone, that Politics is connected with the other 
branches of Moral Philoſophy. The provi- 
ſions which nature has made for the intel- 
lectual and moral progreſs of the ſpecies, all 
ſuppoſe the exiſtence of the political union: 
And the particular form, which this union 
happens, in the caſe of any community, to 
aſſume, determines many of the moſt impor- 
tant circumſtances in the character of the 
people, and many of thoſe opinions and ha- 
bits which affect the happineſs of private 
life. 


END OF THE SECOND PART. 
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PART III, 
OF MAN CONSIDERED AS THE MEMBER OF A 
POLITICAL BoDY “. 


. 
OF THE HISTORY OF POLITICAL SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. 


Or the Principles in Human Nature, and 
of the Circumſtances in the Condition of 
Mankind, which lay the Foundation of the 
Political Union. 


P p ARTICLE 


See Preface, 
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AzTicre II. 


Of the Principles in Human Nature, and 
of the Circumſtances in the Condition of 
Mankind, which lay the Foundation of the 


Progreſs of Society. 
| ARTICLE III. 
Of the Origin and Progreſs of the Arts. 


ArTICLE IV. 
Of the Origin and Progreſs of the Sciences. 


ARTICLE V. 


Of the Origin and Progreſs of Commerce, 


ARTICLE VI. 
Of the Hiſtory of Property. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Of the Origin and Progreſs of Govern- 
ment, and of the Hiſtory of Rank and Sub- 
ordination. 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


Of Diverſities in the Hiſtory of the Spe- 
cies, ariſing from the influence of Climate 
and Situation. 


SECT. II. 


or THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF LEGISLA- 
TION. 


CHAP. I. 
Of Political Oeconomy, 


ARTICLE I. 
Of Population. 


ARTICLE II. 
Of National Wealth. 


I. Of the Diſtribution of Wealth among 
the body of the People, and of Regulations 
reſpecting the Poor. 

Pp 2 2. Of 


= : ·:——— ww — — 
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: 2. Of the Revenue of the Sovereign, 


ARTICLE III. 


Of the Co- incidence of the principles of 
Juſtice and of Expediency, in the concluſions 
to which they lead on the ſubject of Politi- 

_cal Oeconomy. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Of the Inſtruction of the lower Orders ; 
and of the Preyention and Puniſhment of 
Crimes, | . 


_—_—_— 


—_— 


CHAP IL 


Of the different Forms of Government. 


ARTICLE I. 


Of the Legiſlative, Judicial, and Execu- 
tive Powers, 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE II. 


Of the ſimple Forms of Government ac- 
cording to the definitions of ſpeculative Po- 
liticians; and of the Uſes to which this theo- 
retical view of the ſubject is ſubſervient, in 
the examination of actual Conſtitutions. 


ARTIcLE III. 


Of Mixed Governments. 


— IV. 
Of the Engliſh Conſtitution, 
ARTICLE V, 
Of the Duties ariſing from the — 
Union. | / 


ARTICLE VI. 


Of the political relations of different States 
to each other; and of the Laws of Morality 
as applicable to Nations. 


ARTICLE 


OUTLINES, &c. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Of the Influence of Forms of Government 
on National Manners; and of the Connec- 
tion between juſt Views of Political Oeco- 
nomy, and the Intellectual and Moral Im- 
provement of Mankind. 


